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THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 

T’ is within the knowledge of the Man in the Street 

that authentic information as to the intentions of 
Ministers is imparted for the purpose of being contra- 
dicted. So when it is reported that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does not consider that the Government 
majority is of such size as to justify the application of 
the guillotine for the purpose of forwarding the pro- 
gress of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, the least 
experienced among us will not believe that he is being 
supplied with thoroughly trustworthy information. 
Yet it would be rash to rush into the opposite extreme, 
and conclude that the application of the guillotine will 
be attempted. ‘The circumstances are of such a nature 
that the use of this favourite Radical method of forward- 
ing legislation is in the highest degree hazardous. It is 
not only the size, but the character of the Government 
majority which makes the use of it improbable. A dozen 
may be enough to vote for the guillotine, but it is on 
condition that this majority is at least safe. ‘The last 
ten days has supplied more than one piece of evidence 
that the Ministry cannot rely on the needful twelve 
with that degree of confidence which is required to 
iustify an intention to provoke a deliberate trial of 
strength. 

If Sir William Harcourt has come to the decision 
reported we may safely conclude, in the case of so old 
a Parliamentary hand, that it is because he finds too 
large a proportion of his following ominously engaged 
in looking over their shoulders. There is, at least, a 
considerable risk for him that a request to lend a hand 
in applying the heroic remedy would be met in various 
quarters by inquiries as to the purpose for which the 
effort is required. ‘The mere promotion of the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill is not enough. During two 
successive sessions the closure by guillotine, or not 
by guillotine, has been voted very steadily, and 
always on the understanding that when the particular 
measure on hand was out of the way something was 
to be done for the meritorious supporters who had 
Registered as a Newspaper 














assisted in its removal. Yet after so much time and 
so many efforts the Ministry is apparently as far as 
ever from being able to make good its promises. In 
the meantime the result of this by-election and that 
has been of a kind not only to increase the probability 
of an early dissolution, but to emphasise the depressing 
conviction that nothing, has been done to prepare 
for a General Election in promising circumstances. 
It is but natural that honourable members who 
have been kept waiting, who see a long period 
of waiting still threatening them, and who are 
convinced that the one thing needful to arouse the 
still dormant enthusiasm of the nation is the applica- 
tion of their own particular stimulant, should begin to 
be weary, and at times impatient. The very trifling 
figures of the majorities obtained by Government on 
Monday are a warning which is not to be mistaken. 
Even when the Welsh members ratted against their 
own principles on Mr. Lloyd George’s amendment, the 
Government majority was only ten. During the whole 
sitting of the committee on the Welsh Bill the support 
given to the Ministry had a tendency to approximate 
to that figure. When it is remembered that a Govern- 
ment must always have an advantage over the Opposi- 
tion in the power to keep its men together for 
committee it is obvious that we have here proof positive 
of the growing languor of the majority. Desperate 
efforts produced some improvement on Tuesday, but 
very little. It is very easy to understand the growing 
apathy of the Separatists. The Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill is not only not the kind of measure to excite 
enthusiasm ; there is this worse feature about it, that 
it is admirably calculated to deprive the party of all 
that remains of the support by Churchmen which the 
personal influence of Mr. Gladstone had retained. 
That attraction is now worn out, and nothing 
could be better adapted to disgust Churchmen than 
the determination of the Government to confiscate 
the property of the Church in Wales, as shown on 
Tuesday. ‘This may be very pleasing to the Welsh, but 
their support is sure. ‘The question whether it is worth 
while to offend increasing numbers of Englishmen and 
of the supporters of the Kirk of Scotland merely to 
please the Welsh, who can give no more support than 
they give already, is one which must press a good deal 
on the minds of members who are persuaded that they 
possess a much better secret for the production of 
popular support. Meditation on this unpleasant sub- 

ject not unnaturally leads to lazy attendance in com- 
mittee, and that again is a signal to a prudent Minister 
not to provoke a dangerous trial of strength with a dead- 
alive following. 
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It is also at least credible that Ministers may be 
made the more reluctant to apply for leave to use the 
guillotine by their own extreme embarrassment as to 
what they are to do with the time when it is given them. 
Whatever else may be doubtful it is certain that they 
cannot keep more than a very small part of their 
promises. Half the session is gone, and they have under- 
taken to do the work of several in the half that remains. 
The Irish Land Bill alone is enough to fill up all 
the time they can hope to dispose of when the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill is out of the way. The Local 
Veto Bill is regarded with absolute terror by many of 
their supporters, yet it cannot be thrown over without 
serious risk of offending necessary support. ‘The 
Scotch cannot be satisfied without offending the Welsh 
and the Temperance party. ‘There has, indeed, been 
only one Doctor Macgregor, and one threat of imita- 
tion. But we know that one straw is enough to show 
how the wind blows, and it is very credible that many 
members are in what may be called the Doctor 
Macgregor frame of mind. It is idle to hope to 
pacify discontented followers by promises of something 
good next session, seeing how unlikely it is there will be 
another. What thencan the Ministry offer in return for the 
support it needs? After Mid-Norfolk and Walworth 
it seems not impossible that a dissolution may be forced, 
and that members will have to face the worst evil which 
the overturning of the Ministry could bring upon them, 
without obtaining the credit which might be got by a 
show of independence. What punishment then can 
the Ministry threaten to inflict? It may be objected 
that we are commenting on the prospects of the 
Ministry, and not on ‘ the state of business. But the 
business of the Session, and of the two before it, has 
been to keep followers steady by promises and cocker 
up popular support if possible. When we point sut 
that the second of these objects has not been achieved, 
and that there is an increasing probability of failure 
to secure the first, we have in fact been commenting 
on the business, so called, of the great electioneering 
Ministry, 


THAT PROFLIGATE COUNCIL 
eee that the government of a city so vast and 


populous as London is a matter of very great 
importance, and considering that the capital of the 
Empire, barely escaping the worst consequences of a 
corrupt system of ‘ public works,’ is still threatened with 
a unification scheme fatally cramping to municipal 
freedom, the wretched way in which the proceedings 
of the County Council are reported in the newspapers is 
really deplorable. Here before us are five or six London 
daily papers, each affecting to give an account of 
'Tuesday’s important meeting at Spring Gardens, all 
but two of them meagre to the point of perfect worth- 
lessness, and the exception plainly inadequate. Neither 
do these reports tally: for a very bad reason. In each 
case the reporter has taken from one or two speeches 
most accordant with his taste one or two sentences 
chosen by his fancy; which is not the fancy of the 
vther reporters. We are thus enabled to see, on 
collating the reports, that much was said of a significant 
and informing character, though we are not privileged to 
understand what, exactly; while as for the readers of 
one paper alone, they are in danger of being entirely 
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misled unless the one paper happens to be the T%mes, 
where the account of ‘Tuesday's meeting is fairest and 
fullest. And in all cases, certainly, ‘want of space 
cannot be pleaded in excuse ; space enough being allowed 
to the reporters, but not for proper use. Hocussing 
public opinion is no small matter; and having gone so 
far in complaint we shall permit ourselves to tell the 
Daily Chronicle that to forestall a wretched three- 
quarters of a column of garbled report, in small type, 
by as much ‘descriptive report’ of the most flagrantly 
partisan and prejudiced 
journalism. 


character, is not honest 


The debate so badly treated by the reporters was on 
the unification project—dearest of all their schemes to 
the Progressives. There was a motion before the 
Council urging the Goverment to lose no time in bring- 
ing into Parliament a Bill for ‘ the amalgamation of the 
City and County of London’ on ‘the general lines* of 
the Farrer-Courtney Report. Being aware that the 
actual recommendations of that report, if carried into 
legislation, would practically destroy local, liberties, and 
being also aware that this is an objection which must 
needs be soothed away, the mover of the resolution 
included a prayer for the partial creation of ‘local 
councils.” ‘To this resolution Mr. Ritchie opposed an 
amendment hostile to amalgamation ; that is to say, to 
the massing of the whole five millions of Londoners into 
a single municipality. These were the matters for 
debate ; and the main course of the discussion can just 
be made out by comparing the various reports of it. 
We gather that the Progressives, taking a lesson from 
Brer Rabbit, elected to ‘lie low’ on every point but 
the creation of the one and only machine. Although, 
the better to work that machine (which they still hope 
the future will place in their hands) their amalgamation 
scheme goes so far as to take away the power of assess- 
ment from local bodies, the Progressives at ‘Tuesday's 
meeting professed themselves meltingly anxious for the 
positive enhancement of local authority. We further 
gather that though Mr. Stuart himself was the spokes- 
man of this new and strange but singularly well- 
timed solicitude, Mr. Boulnois appeared to think it 
sincere—speaking at any rate as if it might be so— 
while Mr. Whitmore seemed quite overcome by it ; 
as no doubt he really was. But who else can doubt 
that this new-born profession of anxiety to exalt 
the horn of the local authorities is a ruse of the kind 
so well known in war and electioneering’ With 
their principles, their acknowledged and persistent aims, 
it is impossible that the Progressives can wish to enlarge 
the powers of the local authorities or do anything but 
lessen them; and whosoever raises a protest to the 
contrary is no more credible than the wolf who, when 
the cottager shut her door in his hungry face, swore to 
Were 
the speeches at this meeting properly reported we should 
find, no doubt, that the Moderates were generally aware 


her that all his longings were for a boiled carrot. 


of the entirely unwashable character of Progressive 
solicitude lest the County Council should become too 
powerful ; and yet the discussion that closed the debate 
seems to show that one or two Moderates were taken in 
by Brer Rabbit. If the Progressives are sincerely 
desirous of ‘enhancing the dignity and increasing the 
powers of the local authorities, as Mr. Whitmore is now 
persuaded they are, why should they insist so violently 
on unifying by amalgamation instead of by the incom- 
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parably better way of articulation ? Take your local 
authorities, enlarge their powers, enhance their dignity, 
and what will you make of the area in which they serve 
but a municipality of the sort that experience and 
common sense, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury, 
would establish in the different parts of London? And 
if, in the sincere belief of the Progressives, your dignity- 
enhanced and power-enlarged local authority would work 
well with the Central Council, why their scornful 
rejection of the same scheme under the name of 
confederated municipalities ? What the Progressives 
mean, if they are sincere, is the reorganisation of 
London into a kind of municipal United States; which 
is precisely what we desire. But they have no such 
meaning as they pretend, nor can they have. ‘The 
change of heart which so much affected the member for 
Chelsea was assumed for general purposes, but with a 
special view to securing as large a majority as possible 
for Mr. Wood’s resolution. 

This resolution, calling on the Government to bring 
forward a Bill framed on the Farrer-Courtney Report 
in the present session of Parliament, was passed by a 
majority of eleven; and there the matter will end. As 
Lord Dunraven reminded the victors, in a speech which 
the wisdom of the Radical journals bade them suppress 
to the uttermost possible, their majority was for the 
most part spurious—a manufactured majority, noto- 
riously unsanctioned by the London constituencies. 
That gives Mr. Wood’s resolution no special claim on 
the attention of the Government ; neither does the fact 
that the Report of the Commission is what it is— 
namely, a report on the better way of bringing London 
under a common system of municipal government. 
That also, Lord Dunraven—an Earl, but apparently a 
more competent man of business than most of the Pro- 
gressive Councillors—brought to the reluctant memory 
of the party triumphant. And his reminder conveys 
the hint, of course, that what the Commission was 
forbidden to do by its instructions, Parliament will 
undertake as a mere matter of obligation. The House 
of Commons was not blinded to the merits of other 
municipal schemes when the Farrer-Courtney Commis- 
sion was told to make the best of the one that was 
preferred by a non-disgraced County Council. More- 
over, there can be no Bill this year. Already the 
Government is sinking under too many measures that 
fill the wrong cup—the cup of its own humiliations ; 
and the Council will not succeed in adding another to 
the list. Next year we shall have a new Parliament, 
fresh from the constituencies, and then no doubt the 
whole question of the unification of London will be 
dealt with in a right and proper manner. 


CRIME AND FIGURES 
A FAITH in statistics is so deeply embedded in the 
ea 


mind of the present generation that they are 
apt to place an exaggerated importance on counting 
the misfortunes which they cannot mend, and to 
believe that the more complicated are the methods 
of enumeration employed the more valuable will be 
the results produced. For various reasons the 
counting of criminals is at this moment a favourite 
occupation among ingenious and _ philanthropic 
persons, and therefore.the ordinary man who _ holds 
that the first duty of the State towards criminals 
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is to punish them opens the annual volume of 
criminal statistics, now for the first time made 
intelligible to any man . except its editor, with 
some trepidation. His first feeling after a few 
hours of diligent work is one of thankfulness to the 
four gentlemen of the Home Office who have at last 
put an important annual document into the form of a 
real book. ‘The pages are no longer numbered or not 
according to the fancy of we know not whom; we do 
not now find returns from seven quarters made up on 
four systems of dates, there is a real index, and a 
sufficiently ample explanation of the principles on which 
the present one hundred and sixty-seven pages of intro- 
duction and tables have been arranged. ‘This is no less 
than we should have expected from a public office of as 
great an experience in blue-book making as the Home 
Office. ‘The form of their work is irreproachable; and 
if any objections can be taken to its substance it is to 
be hoped that the industry and good sense which 
characterise the Report of the four officials before 
mentioned will suffice to remove them. 

The difficulty besetting any statistician is to know 
how far to push his science; and in dealing with crimes 
various reasons make this difficulty unusually great. It 
is obviously desirable to determine what crimes there 
are, how many of which kind are committed, who com- 
mits them, and what the consequences of committing 
them are to the criminal. The first three of these 
matters are comparatively easy to deal with. The 
crimes of England are nowhere to be found officially set 
out in any kind of order, but by use of suitable text- 
books the Home Office have constructed a list which is 
fairly complete, and would be satisfactory if the last 
division out of five headed ‘Other Offences” did not 
contain a quarter of the whole; not to count poaching 
as an offence against property, and to make bigamy 
but not an attempt to commit suicide an offence against 
the person is slovenly, and if there are many more such 
mistakes they decrease considerably the value of the 
tables. What crimes there are, however, is of compara- 
tively little interest to the upright man. He is more 
interested to learn what are the commonest crimes, and 
sees with dismay that an overwhelming proportion of 
crimes committed are committed against property. His 
dismay is caused not by any fear of a justification being 
forthcoming for the ‘ Legal Pillory’ of one of our 
weekly contemporaries, for his instinct tells him rightly 
that any comments founded on that publication are 
wrong, but by the knowledge that whereas the most 
honest of men may have his pocket picked or his house 
burgled, people do not as a rule get murdered, unlaw- 
fully wounded, or even assaulted without having in 
some degree deserved it. There is, however, solace for 
him in the conclusion reached by the editor of the 
Report that, after allowing for all disturbing influences, 
usually overlooked by the philanthropist, serious crime, 
including particularly offences against property, is 
steadily decreasing. Crimes triable summarily are 
increasing, but a study of details shows that this is largely 
due to offences against such Acts as the Factory and 
Education Acts which are not commonly regarded as 
crimes at all, and that the increase is, in fact, the price 
we have to pay for sleek Socialism so far as we have 
adopted it. 

We rest our faith in figures as to what crimes are 
committed, whether more or less, When we come to 
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consider who commits them, and what the consequences 
to such persons are we feel that figures have not the 
same power. ‘That nearly half the criminals in the 
country are between sixteen and thirty, that of the 
serious crime in the country women commit a little more 
than a tenth and of the trivial crime a little less than a 
fifth, we are ready to believe. But we refuse credence 
to the figures produced when they say that more than 
half the persons convicted are old offenders, not because 
we doubt the accuracy of the returns, but because a 
previous conviction may be connected from a moral 
point of view with a subsequent one, and may not, and 
we defy the statistician to say which is the case in any 
considerable group of cases. In the same way we must 
decline to place much value on maps of England with 
counties coloured the blacker according as they are the 
more criminal. So for all classes of offence Cardigan- 
shire is never more than grey, while Glamorgan is only 
once a shade better than the deepest black ; but neither 
the map nor the report tells us that Cardiganshire is a 
sparsely populated county where crimes easily go unde- 
tected, while Glamorgan is the reverse; that there is 
nothing in Cardiganshire worth stealing except sheep, 
and that when a Cardiganshire man wants a sinful 
holiday he probably goes to Glamorgan to partake of 
the unlawful pleasures there provided for the sea-faring 
men who form a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion of the county. Statistics formed on this plan may 
be picturesque but are exceedingly likely to be fallacious 
if they are anything more than useless; and the 
principle on which they are framed needs to be 
pushed only a little further to set us counting the moles 
and weighing the hair of all convicted persons. 
Had the gentlemen of the Home Office realised how 
the amount of education possessed by various prisoners 
is recorded they might have hesitated before publishing 
a table on the subject ; ; had they noticed that the great 
majority of prisoners whose occupations they have 
recorded were ‘ labourers, charwomen or needlewomen,” 
it might have occurred to them that this information 
on the subject of occupations generally was worthless. 
If they will be content to restrict the scope of their 
efforts to what they have already undertaken their work 
will no doubt prove valuable ; and considerable increase 
of that scope will lead it to the realms of mere Lom- 
brosian fantasy. 


MONSIEUR FACING-BOTHWAYS 
ETWEEN Lord Rosebery and M. Ribot there 


should exist at the present moment a strong feel- 
ing of mutual sympathy, the result of exposure to 
similar perils. Both Prime Ministers are in a quandary 
almost identical. Give us this day our daily majority 
is their common and heartfelt cry. Hard pressed from 
various quarters, the one stands in peculiar awe of the 
independent Democrat, just as the other has everything 
to fear from the revolutionary Socialists. Up to now 
the two struggle-for-lifers have found precarious 
salvation by resort to somewhat different tactics. 
Lord Rosebery has staved off his fate by altering the 
terms of the problem, and demonstrating how small a 
majority will suffice a Government for vegetating pur- 
poses. M. Ribot manufactures ne ncy majorities, at 
times at the rate of several j a sitting, to-day out of 
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this material, the day after out of that. He is a master 
political carpenter, with a superlative talent for nailing 
into shape the most miscellaneous odds and ends. Few 
of his supporters love him, and many of them dislike 
him; but supporters of a kind he has contrived hitherto 
to recruit. Given his cunning and the circumstance 
that he is a heaven-sent stop-gap, the chances appear to 
be that he will stand his ground, at any rate, throughout 
the session that has just begun. 

The continued presence at the head of affairs of 
M. Ribot may have results of considerable moment for 
France, and even of importance for oth er countries, our 
own included. The President of the Council is the 
incarnation of compromise. ‘Time was when, as an apt 
pupil of M. Dufaure, he seemed possessed of opinions 
as definite as Opportunism admits of ; he was accounted 
a good Republican, of marked Conservative leanings. 
Sagacious admirers spoke of him as capable of playing 
the George to the Dragon of Revolution. Nothing in the 
shape of heroism is expected to-day of M. Ribot, unless 
indeed the epithet heroic be applicable to his determina- 
tion to preserve his Ministerial skin intact. He has 
developed or degenerated into a man who, to live, will 
let live. As he confessed naively in his recent speech 
at Bordeaux, the primary requirement of a Government 
is a majority, and in ‘consequence the first duty of 
a Prime Minister is to get this main thing needful, 
honestly if possible, but to get it at all costs. ‘This 
contestable, not to say detestable, creed involves the 
espousal of a policy that perhaps may best be described 
as a perpetual winking of the other eye: of a policy 
that is never personal, that is never even a party policy, 
but is always ordered by this or that section of the 
scratch crew that consents to make its realisation 
possible. Governed by these considerations, M. Ribot 
during his present tenure of office has remained halt- 
ing between other people's opinions. According as the 
point of view is changed, he appears in the light of an 
unsound Radical or a weak-kneed Moderate. ‘The 
confusion reigning in French party politics is to some 
extent an excuse for this attitude, and is also the 
explanation of its success—such as that success is. 
The grave question at issue, however, is, whether what 
is meat for M. Ribot may not be poison for France. 
That country is threatened by a very real danger. The 
revolutionary faction in the Chamber wields a 
power out of proportion to its numerical strength 
—which is in no wise contemptible—but in direct 
relation to its boundless audacity. If a _ period 
of social anarchy is to be avoided, those who are work- 
ing to bring it about must be fought and worsted. 
For this business, which will be all the uglier the longer 
it is postponed, a man is wanted who can hate heartily 
and hit hard. M. Ribot, with yearnings after a sort of 
universal brotherhood, to which even “the Beasts shal] 
be admitted provided they vote aright or at any rate 
do not plague him too sorely, is clearly not the kind of 
man. It is to be hoped that this truth will not be 
perceived too late; for instance, when the said Beasts, 
alive in spite of much tickling of their ears, have made 
short work of M. Ribot and of much else of more im- 
portance than M. Ribot. 

In the meantime, a portion of the French Press is 
engaged in an attempt to force the Cabinet into adopt- 
ing a ‘strong line’ in foreign politics. England is the 
Power it is suggested should be heckled. The sudden 
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eruption of the aggressive spirit is due to reasoning of 
the utmost simplicity. ‘The Franco-Russian Alliance, 
aided and abetted by a negligeable confederate yclept 
Germany, has been working diplomatic wonders in the 
Far East. Many good Frenchmen opine that the feat 
might well be repeated nearer home. Fresh from their 
victory, let the ‘sister nations’ serve England with a 
notice to quit Egypt. Now that France, in the eyes 
of the entire world, has run the risk of burning its 
fingers over Russian chestnuts, the Ally can scarcely 
refuse a similar proof of sincerity. On the surface 
this argument is cogent, though the hesitancy with 
which it is urged is instructive. ‘To see ‘Tommy 
Atkins turn his back on Cairo would be a fine 
thing in itself, but were he to leave on a joint order 
from Paris and St. Petersburg there would be at least 
as much cause to rejoice over the manner of his going 
as over his actual departure. ‘Then, and then only, 
would whole-hearted belief in the glorious Alliance be 
possible. As it is there is a good deal of sneaking fear 
that the Alliance is a very one-sided arrangement. It 
is much to be doubted whether M. Ribot will fall in 
with the proposal that he should bring the question to 
the test. Abroad as at home he may be expected to 
defer the solution of the more prickly problems. While 
parleying with the burglars in his own house it would 
be strange indeed were he to go out of his way to pick 
a quarrel with some strong man in the street. We 
fancy that the ‘ Japanning’ of England is not yet. 


AUSTRIA CAPT'A FERUM—— 


HE Emperor of Austria and his Foreign Ministers, 
outgoing and incoming, not to mention the much 
abused Mgr. Agliardi, Cardinal in posse, may afford a 
contemptuous smile over the hurry in Hungary to 
throw up the hat for a Pyrrhic victory. Baron Banffy 
and his merry Magyars have compassed the resignation 
of Count Kalnoky, who had long been purposing to 
resign, but they forget that the occasion of his resigna- 
tion gives colour to the clerical boast of upsetting 
Ministers at will. Nor do they seem to reflect 
that the new Foreign Minister is depositary of the 
traditions of the old, if anything is more 
Kalnokyite than Kalnoky, and that the continuity of 
Austrian policy, abroad as well as at home, is ensured 
by the authoritative direction of the Sovereign. The 
retirement of the veteran statesman is therefore neither 
a victory, nor significant of victory for Hungarian Radi- 
calism, as will very soon be seen when it comes to seek, 
as indeed it is already beginning to seek, the spoils of 
victory. Even as a homogeneous race, the Magyars 
would be grotesque and insufferable in their domineering 
insolence ; considered as a mere dominant minority in 
Magyarorszag, they are almost an outrage and always a 
nuisance. Flushed with their shadowy triumph, they are 
already propounding extravagant demands and formula- 
ting others of yet greater fatuity for that standing 
menace, the next Delegations. M. Ugron has claimed 
for the Hungarian Government a right to take part in 
the choice of the new Foreign Minister, which is an 
attempt at dominant partnership with a vengeance, 
seeing that even the Austrians have never laid claim to 
the appointment of their Master’s servants. ‘The 
Magyar press is further claiming for the Magyar 
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Government a vent to participate in the conduct and 
secrets of the Empire’s foreign affairs, an impossible 
claim, which is scarcely disinterested at the hands of a 
press so dependent upon the indiscretions of the Govern- 
ment. The next demand, at the present rate of inflation, 
will be for a distinct Hungarian foreign policy, or-—who 
knows ?—for the subserviency of the whole Imperial 
policy to Hungarian whims. 

‘To these or any such extravagant pretensions Count 
Goluchowski will not dream of yielding an inch for an 
instant. He is virtually the nominee of Count Kalnoky. 
Nay, whereas Count Kalnoky was ever in great favour 
at the Quirinal, Count Goluchowski possesses the 
confidence of the Vatican. He has sat among the 
Conservatives in the Austrian House of Lords and 
coquetted with Monarchists during his temporary charge 
of the Paris embassy. Moreover, as regards the 
tenderest of all Magyar susceptibilities—the right to 
oppress the Roumanian population of Hungary—he has 
been far from giving satisfaction at Budapesth. Super- 
ficial observers are contending that, during his seven 
years in Roumania as Austrian Minister, his sympathies 
were displayed on the side of the Magyar tyranny. 
But this theory can only be ascribed to a misreading 
of the chronic timidity at the Austrian Foreign Office 
respecting this most delicate point, and of the conse- 
quent circumscription of desires to mitigate the yoke; 
and the matter is better understood by the Magyars, 
whose Delegation protested last year against Count 
Goluchowski his tenderness for Roumania Irredenta, 
and against the neglect of Magyar interests by his 
Legation. ‘To sum up, his influence may be counted 
upon to withstand Magyar Radical pretensions by all 
means consistent with prudence. In the attitudes more 
germane to his office he gives equal promise of patriotism 
and good judgment. The Powers—not excepting 
Russia, where even his Polish blood is condoned—are 
chorusing a welcome and proclaiming their confidence 
in his contribution to the maintenance of the public 
peace. 

But this welcome is not untinged by sincere regret 
for the departing statesman. ‘There may have been a 
lapse of tact in the manner of Count Kalnoky’s collision 
with the Magyar Government, though even there he 
seems to have been quite as much sinned against as 
sinning, but as Foreign Minister and diplomat he 
has risen almost above criticism during fourteen years 
of no small anxiety. Especially in his relations with 
the Balkan States—ever the powder-mine of Europe— 
has he made mountains of difficulties melt before his 
tact. How often he has staved off the firing of 
that mine will doubtless not be known for at least 
a generation, outside the privacy of the Chancelleries, 
but his signal services at the union of Eastern 
Rumelia with Bulgaria alone suffice to raise him to the 
foremost line of contemporary statesmen. With Russia, 
whose interests incessantly conflicted with the expansion 
of Austria, he was ever firm but conciliatory, and his 
high merits have found unexpected encomia from the 
very statesmen whom his genius mainly served to thwart. 
In Germany and Italy, as well as at our own Foreign 
Office, he has found unvarying appreciation and sup- 
port. Even in his own country he was not without 
honour, though he never received or sought the 
vulgar popularity which Beust and Andrassy at- 
tracted, and the causes of his difficulties with Hungary, 
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it must be remembered, were after all skin-deep. At 
least, they were utilised by designing disciples of 
Kossuth to embroil the new Minister with the Radicals, 
with whom his quarrel was not. Above all, he will be 
missed by his Sovereign, part of whose statesmanship it 
is to choose capable and appropriate Ministers for his 
service and that of the Empire. Indeed, the day may 
shortly dawn when the overweening Magyars may come 
to regret their precipitate action and, finding the little 
finger of Count Goluchowski heavier than the loins of 
Count Kalnoky, turn to the opinion of Little Peterkin’s 
grandfather respecting the value of this ‘ famous victory.” 


THE DERBY 
HERE are several points of view from which an 
interest may be taken in a Derby. One is that 
from which Jawleyford used to regard and patronise 
hunting—namely, that it ‘encourages our noble breed 
of horses.” We will take it first. Although not one of 
the probable competitors can yet lay claim to re- 
markably fine form, since it is a generally accepted 
theory that, when the three-year-olds beat each other 
somewhat indiscriminately, they may be considered a 
very moderate lot, they are none the less up to the 
average so far as appearance is concerned. Some of 
those that we are about to notice may very possibly not 
start, but at the time of writing they may be claimed 
as Derby candidates. Raconteur has not improved in 
looks since last season; he may be rather oddly built 
and ‘jumped up,’ and he has a plain head, yet he has 
plenty of good points, as the critics will be very quick 
in pointing out if he should win the Derby, and _ his 
movement is magnificent. Laveno is powerful enough 
and level enough to please critical horsemen who take 
no interest whatever in racing. Solaro may be 
rather too lightly built to please men of this class ; 
but when they stand behind him they will find 
that he has fine wide haunches, and his sinewy 
quarter and second thighs should excite their admira- 
tion; nor will they find it easy to criticise his action in 
his gallop. Some good judges consider The Owl the 
finest three-year-old that has been out this season ; if 
Sir Visto be rather tall and angular, he shows plenty of 
quality ; one unexceptionable authority considers Slow- 
Step about the best-looking of his year, and Le Var is 
a grand looking colt and a grand goer. ‘Troon is said 
to be a splendid colt, and, while captious critics say 
that he is rather long in the cannon bone and a little 
narrow, the best judges who have seen him declare 
him to be as good-looking as any colt of his generation. 
Then, so far as ‘our noble breed’ is concerned, Kirk- 
connel is undoubtedly one of ‘ nature’s noblemen’ in 
appearance. 

Another way of taking an interest in the Derby is, 
without either caring much about ‘our incomparable 
breed of horses’ or betting, to go to the race and watch 
it simply as a spectacle. ‘Those who do this are likely 
to have a better Derby than usual, as the field pro- 
mises to be larger than it has been for some years. 
Yet another non-horsey and non-betting class takes 
an interest in the Derby, not for the sake of the horses, 
but for the sake of the Well, 
might tread upon the delicate ground of personalities ; 
but this we may say, that, if there are fewer noblemen 
than usual among the owners of the leading favourites, 


owners. here we 
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wealth is very strongly represented, ‘and surely that 
ought to be a party of high quality, in which a Duke 
and a Prime Minister are only outsiders. One more 
kind of man who watches the Derby, often without 
betting, is the breeder. He will probably find that the 
Galopin blood is rather prevalent this year, for among 
that horse's direct descendants will be, if they all start, 
which is doubtful, Raconteur, Matchmaker, 
Tithonus and Galopian. One or two other horses of 
Galopin blood are also spoken of as possible starters. 
The Owl and Le Var may represent in-breeding to 
Birdcatcher; Kirkconnel, ‘Troon, and Beckhampton, 
Hampton ; Slow-Step and Sir Visto, Barcaldine. Even 
among the sires of so few horses, three are dead— 
Wisdom, Isonomy, and Barcaldine. Those who charge 
high fees for the service of their stallions may point with 
some show of reason to the fact that most of the 
probable competitors for the Derby are the sons of 
expensive sires ; on the other hand, there are two which 
serve at 200 guineas, and one at 250 guineas, which will 
probably not be represented at all. Breeders may learn 
one lesson by observing the particular excellence of the 
mares from which several of the favourites are bred. 
After all, by far the largest proportion of men, who 
take an interest in the Derby, bet on the race, and to 
do this the great question of public form must, or 
should be, inquired into; not that it is impossible 
to take a very deep interest in public form without 
ever betting a farthing. If any one should expect us 
to give the performances of the candidates for the 
Derby, let him learn that this journal is intended for 
educated readers. 


Solaro, 


Since we last wrote on racing, the 
Newmarket Stakes, instead of confirming, or throwing 
any light upon public form, has made confusion worse 
confounded. Nevertheless it may have shown us that not 
one of the three-year-olds, which ran in either that race 
or the ‘'wo Thousand, is likely to be very many pounds 
above the better class of his fellows. Against this must 
be set the story that Raconteur stopped in the Two 
‘Thousand when he seemed to have the race in hand, 
owing to a blow which he received on his pastern joint, 
and also the ; possibility, if not the probability, that 
Laveno might have won the Two Thousand if it had 
not been his first experience of racing in public ; for 
it is well known that some authorities usually allow 
from 5 lb. to 7 Ib. on that account, when making racing 
calculations. It looks a remarkably open Derby ; great, 
however, as have been the changes in the betting, 
it may be worth noticing that, at the time of writing, 
Raconteur stands at exactly the same odds as those at 
which he stood last November. On the whole, it seems 
to us that Raconteur and Laveno are rightly made the 
first and second favourites, on the evidence before the 
public, Although we have heard a good deal from 
private sources, it includes nothing of importance that 
has not appeared in the newspapers ; therefore we have 
no special reasons for advising our readers what to back ; 
but we may just observe that for eight of the last ten 


Derbys, odds have been laid on the favourite ; and, that. 


if they will be content to lay only even money on this 
occasion, they will be able to back several horses. In 
a Derby of this particular type, this may be the more 
prudent course—if bet people must ; although the late 
Lord Falmouth’s infallible method of making a cer- 
tainty of not losing—namely, by never betting—may 
be the best course of all. 
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THE TWO VOICES 


The Daily Chronicle says that the Liberal headquarters take a 
cheerful view of the Party’s prospects. It is the party 
in the House, they say, not the country which wants 
rallying. | 

THE PARTY IN THE HOUSE: 


F there’s no one who can kindle, 
Rally, rouse us to the fray, 
Our majority will ‘ dwindle, 
Peak and pine’ and die away. 
Can our portly leader see us 
Weak of purpose, faint of heart / 
Let him up and play 'Tyrtaeus— 
Oh, how well he'd dress the part ! 


Sprung from kings (he says) and stately 
As Macgregor’s parting ‘ boo,’ 

Yet his influence weakens lately 
And his followers grow few. 

Welshmen threat’ning, Scotsmen pleading, 
Irish squabbling—every one— 

Week to weary week succeeding 


With its tale of nothing done. 


Wilfrid, man of fads and fancies, 
That doomed Veto Bill deplores ; 
Dull his hopes are as the chances 
Of O’Brien’s creditors. 
Lobbyists with staid reporters 
On our downfall wildly bet 
Tell us, tell us, O Headquarters, 
Is there balm in Gilead yet ? 





HEAD-QUARTERS : 


Balm? Yes, tons and tons, of course, it 
Here, there, everywhere abounds ; 

Norfolk, Walworth and West Dorset— 
Kach was lost on ‘ local’ grounds. 

Let not them breed disappointment, 
Let the memory of them fade, 

England has much precious ointment 
For the trifling wounds they made. 


All the work that you're reviled for 
Joy—unknown—to her affords, 

She’s—in secret—simply wild for 
Abolition of the Lords. 

When to her you go, full pleasant, 
Be assured, will be your lot. 

‘Shall you go, then?” Well, at present, 
Just at present—better not. M.S. 


NOTES 

Since the divisions on the Welsh Church Bill, to which 
we call attention elsewhere, politics in Parliament have 
been interesting mainly by reason, to use a Hibernian 
trope, of things which did not happen. Thus considerable 
anxiety had been felt on both sides of the House concern- 
 ##mg Mr. Chamberlain’s Employers’ Liability Bill: but the 
irony of fate on Wednesday afternoon caused Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s project to be talked out by supporters and critics of 

a measure brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings. 





Raptcats certainly did not like Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill 
because it seemed calculated to take the wind out of their 
sails, and some prudent Tories felt that, with Dissolution 


impending, there was no sufficient reason why they should 
commit themselves irretrievably to a policy concerning 
employers’ liability, which no House of Commons could 
endorse without very serious consideration. For, after all, 
it is no small thing to propose in cold blood, as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Bill did, that every employer should ensure 
the lives of his workmen for at least £150 against every fatal 
accident not due to their wilful default. For our part, we 
do not regret the squeezing out of this Bill, and our 
regret is all the less in that the contracting-out clause was 
one of the worst in point of drafting that even Westminster 
ever saw. 





Bur outside Parliament the apparent imminence of 
Dissolution has produced some stirring speeches from the 
leading men of the Unionist Party. Foremost among 
these comes Lord Salisbury’s manly and _plain-spoken 
address to the Bradford Conservatives. He poured scorn 
upon the puny and, in some cases, dishonest majorities— 
for it is surely insincere to vote against your own proposal 
—which support the Ministry over the Welsh Church Bill ; 
he taunted the Cabinet for that, in order to keep their 
heterogeneous mercenaries in good humour, they are 
obliged to keep half a dozen measures crawling along at 
tortoise pace ; he upbraided Sir William Harcourt and his 
followers for their shameless neglect of the agricultural 
interest and of social problems. 





Nor was this all. Our leader went on to demonstrate 
how fatal to commerce, how dangerous to prosperity, is a 
Government which plays with half-serious schemes of 
plunder and confiscation. Investment is discouraged when 
the demon of dishonest plunder is at large and, as an 
absolutely scientific consequence, trade is enfeebled. Who, 
for example, will risk his money in docks, water-works, 
gasworks, tramways, railways, or like enterprises when the 
Tom Manns and the Ben Tilletts of the age are shrieking 
to Parliament, not entirely in vain, for wholesale munici- 
palisation ? To do so were mere Midsummer madness. 
And, in very truth, the British workman, after some years 
of Radical maladministration, is in much the same state as 
the bull of Virgil. The pastures are fat; that is to say 
money is abundant ; but the workman is lean indeed ; and 
lean he will remain until a sober and responsible Govern- 
ment is placed in power. 


Tuere was, however, no need for Lord Salisbury to 
defend the House of Lords: it is an open secret among 
the Radicals themselves that the Lords are the most 
popular and the Commons the least respected institution 
in the country at this moment. This point was brought 
out emphatically by the Duke of Devonshire in his 
buoyant speech at St. James’s Hall. Popular feeling is, 
as he insisted in his peroration, obviously a buttress to the 
Upper House, and of this there could be no clearer proof 
than the complacency with which the electorate looks 
upon the systematic rejection by the Lords of measures 
sent up to them by a body which has long ceased to repre- 
sent the people. 





Turn Mr. Chamberlain, who was really much better 
employed than if he had been in the House of Commons, 
sketched the domestic policy of the Unionist Alliance. 
How far Mr. Chamberlain had authority to pledge his 
Unionist allies we know not; but we do know that the 
Unionist Party is unanimously favourable to ‘a sober, 
constructive policy of social reform,’ that it will do whatso- 
ever things may be feasible to revive agriculture, to provide 
reasonable compensation for workmen injured in the course 
of their employment, to improve the dwellings of the 
working class, to provide for the comfort of worn-out 
workmen ; and we congratulate Mr. Chamberlain upon 
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having sketched in outline a policy which is ‘ sober, ‘ con- 
structive, and, on the whole, feasible. To such proposals, 
it may be taken for certain, the electorate is more ready 
to listen than to those of the New Liberals who would 
promise the moon if any man cried out for it. 


Tue news from Warwick and Leamington which was 
received in the House of Commons on Thursday evening 
had the immediate effect of raising the spirits of our friends 
to the point of exuberance and of causing something very 
like a panic on the Ministerial side. The news came at a 
moment when the Government were far from happy. 
Concerning Dr. Macgregor’s return to the Highlands an 
affectation of contempt had been assumed: but all knew 
that Sir William had interviewed and entreated him in 
vain, and on Thursday there were signs of rebellion among 
the other Scots. In came the news of the great triumph 
of Unionism, and the feeling that there was not room for 
many more nails in the Ministerial coffin grew apace. 


For Mr. Alfred Lyttelton a brilliant career may be 
prophesied. He enters Parliament at exactly the right 
period of his life. He is neither so young as to be liable 
to be carried away by this or that tide of thoughtless and 
momentary opinion: nor is he old enough to be the victim 
of mental crystallisation. He is, as all men at the Bar 
well know, a man of the highest ability ; and, as every 
athlete knows, he is as strong as a horse. Finally he is 
the personal embodiment of the triumph of patriotism 
which is, to our mind, far the most notable among many 
which are unmistakable. He ought, therefore, to make 
a great figure in politics. 











Tuere are, let us hope there is no libel in saying so, 
many opinions concerning the conduct of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley during his last African expedition. Men there 
are to be found who say that, where Mr. Stanley went, the 
negro now lies in wait for the white man behind a tree, 
whereas formerly he would welcome even a missionary. 
Others there are who say that the Dark Forest, which 
Mr. Stanley described in words of intensest gloom, is 
really quite a delightful place. Yet another class of men 
is there which elevates Stanley, the man of action, 
into a hero. Be that as it may; it is at any rate certain 
that he knows his Africa, and when he says, as he did to 
the Figaro correspondent, that the Africa of the future is 
for the country which makes railways first, he is unques- 
tionably right. The pity of it is, that he should have 
been compelled to address this language not to an English- 
man but to a Frenchman. 





Tue Royal Military Tournament of 1895 is, beyond 
question, a great affair: indeed in attraction it surpasses 
any of its predecessors. Apart from the ordinary competi- 
tions, which are in truth the dullest things in the known 
world, are the displays. Now the displays, in the 
ordinary way, consist in sham fights with one kind of 
nigger or another, and in the musical ride, which is pretty 
enough but is liable to pall. This year the musical ride 
proper has been postponed till the second week, when 
the Blues will no doubt delight all who see them. But 
the feature, par excellence, of the Tournament of the year 
is the historical procession of the 3rd Hussars and the 
3rd East Kent (the Buffs). This is equal to the best of 
Sir Augustus Harris’s productions, and we have authority 
for saying that every detail in uniform and equipment is 
absolutely correct. 
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Mr. Tom Mann—most of these agitators seem to have 
been christened by pet names—is, after the Pope, the 
most infallible personage in the world. But we should 
like, in our poor purblind way, to know why he thinks 
municipal control of the docks of London would or could 
have any influence towards steadiness of employment 
among the dockers. We had laboured under the impres- 
sion that the irregular arrival of vessels, over which the 
municipality could have no control, was the cause of irre- 
gular employment at the docks. What is more, Mr. Mann 
is at heart of the same opinion; and there is room for 
serious suspicion that his hatred of the dock companies is 
due mainly to the fact that, by appointing permanent men 
and by minimising casual work, they have deprived Othello 
of his occupation. 





Tue admirers of Monsieur Stambulov quand-méme have 
never quite recovered the exposure of their crass ignorance 
by the sudden collapse of the idol they had so recklessly 
exalted, and every now and then there still crop up 
grotesque references to ‘the Saviour of Bulgaria, the chief 
author and begetter of her present prosperity and strength,’ 
and so forth. This hysteria is now taking the form of an 
outcry over the not unnatural reluctance of the judicial 
authorities at Sofia to allow a distinguished criminal to 
cross the frontier before his trial, even on the pretext of 
seeking change of air. As a matter of fact, M. Stambulov 
has been treated only too leniently, especially when we 
consider the gravity of the charges brought against him 
and his own severity towards M. Karavelov and other 
political opponents who were awaiting their acquittal for 
years in prison. If M. Stambulov be allowed to go to 
Carlsbad, it will be an act of mistaken leniency, but in that 
case he must never be allowed to return to the country he 
has so often betrayed. 





Signor Crispt's victory to-morrow has descended, accord- 
ing to the latest and best information, from certainty to 
strong probability, and, but for the extent of the tritura- 
tions and other illegalities committed by him, it might go 
some way further down the scale towards improbability. 
But the beauty of Italian dishonesty is that every man 
does not consider himself bound by his price and that 
victory may at any moment turn out to spell discomfiture. 
Rumours have steadily been gathering volume for several 
weeks that Signor Crispi’s tame majority-elect intends to 
throw off its wolf's clothing immediately after election and 
oust the Minister to whom its owes it being. Plausible 
excuse for any treachery to the traitor in power is always 
forthcoming in Italy. Signor Cavallotti need only produce 
a few more compromising papers from his lucky bag, or one 
more of Signor Crispi’s colleagues may revive the whisper 
of bankruptcy, and the revolt may readily pass current for 
patriotism. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The laws against 
the Anarchists, passed after the outrages of Vaillant and 
Caserio, are a thorn in the side of the Socialists, who have 
nobody to do their dirty and dangerous work for them 
since the putting of an effective stop to the activity of the 
throwers of bombs. In consequence, M. Gérault-Richard, 
a Deputy of the party who came from prison to sit in the 
Palais Bourbon, asked the Chamber to abrogate what he 
and his gang are pleased to term “ les lois scélérates”” on 
the score that they are destructive of political liberty and 
an encroachment on the freedom of the Press. These 


nonsensical assertions were duly pulverised by the Minister 
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of Justice, M. Trarieux, who clinched his arguments by 
citing the articles in the Petite République of M. Gérault- 
Richard himself as proof of the licence accorded the 
revolutionary journalists. 





‘Tue rejection of M. Gérault-Richard’s motion was a 
foregone conclusion, but the contemptuously unceremonious 
manner in which it was dismissed was a pleasant surprise. 
In reality there was more in the resolution than appeared 
on the surface. The Socialists had hoped that its intro- 
duction would afford them the field-day for which they 
have manceuvred in vain since the opening of the Session. 
Fhe snub is the second inflicted on the party by the 
Chamber in a short interval, the first being the adjourn- 
ment for a month of the famous interpellation of M. Jaures. 
A few more lessons of this kind and the “invincible 
minority ” may sing smaller. 





‘Wuetuer, however, the said lessons will ever be forth- 
coming is problematical. The temper of the Chamber is 
very curious just at present and any attempt to forecast its 
action is likely to be falsified by events. The attitude 
towards the Cabinet for instance is extremely changeable. 
Early in the week matters looked well for the Govern- 
ment on the whole. Various interpellations were disposed 
of in a way that must have flattered M. Ribot’s hopes of 
a long, or at least a prolonged, Ministerial life. The Prime 
Minister’s patchwork majority seemed in a good humour, 
and the wiseacres of the coulisses gave it as their opinion 
that no mischief was meant for the moment. “La 
Chambre n'est pas a la bataille: le chambard sera pour 
plus tard.” 





‘Tuts calm was perhaps of the kind that precedes a 
storm. The election of the Budget Commission has gone 
very badly for the Government. It is doubtful whether 
the Commission contains a single member favourable to 
M. Ribot’s financial proposals. The truth is, the more 
these proposals are looked into the less they are liked. 
The circumstance that they include the imposition of new 
taxes is of course against them to begin with, but other 
objections are being raised by the score. It is urged that 
M. Ribot abandons revenue that is certain for revenue that 
may never come into the exchequer at all; that his 
estimates are “cooked ; ”’ that he has broken faith with the 
agricultural interest ; and that he is paving the way for fresh 
loans while postponing the payment of old debts. For 
the old maxim, “ Ni emprunt, ni impdts nouveaux,” M. 
Ribot asks to be allowed to substitute the dangerous 
formula, “De nouveaux impots et un emprunt avant 
peu inevitable.” The friends of the Cabinet declare that 
the best has been made of a bad job. This exploit does 
not content the Chamber. It is doubtful whether anything 
short of a series of financial miracles would content the 
Chamber. M. Ribot is to be pitied and his successor is not 
to be envied. A quaud l’exécution ? 


‘In sheer disgust at the scurvy treatment received at the 
hands of the Republican Government the religious party 
in France seems about to retaliate in quite unexpected 
fashion. At the municipal elections which have just taken 
place at Marseilles the Catholics have voted with the 
Socialists. Needless to say this policy is much discussed. 
Its defenders claim that the régime must be upset by any 
and every means and add that when it is overthrown it 
will not be the Socialists who will profit, as the country 
would not put up with a Socialist Government for a 
moment. This reasoning may be specious but is surely 
inconclusive. For a period that may be fixed on an average 
at a quarter of a century the French will put up with 
whatever Government they may come by: this period 
ended they begin to lose patience.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


WING to the shake-out in mines and the sympathetic 
reaction in other departments the settlement this 
week was looked forward to with some uneasiness, At the 
time of writing no failures have been announced, but 
several are expected, and the sudden development of 
weakness in Paris and the forced closing of a large French 
account have assisted in preventing any recovery in the 
markets. The approach of the Whitsuntide holidays also 
acts as a deterrent to fresh business and the general idea 
is that things will be quiet for the next fortnight or so. 
Although, however, as we said last week, there is not 
likely to be a recurrence of the indiscriminate boom in 
mining shares which has been the feature of the last six 
months, we do not mean that there will not be a further 
rise in some of them. For instance, should the first crush- 
ing of the Geldenhuis Deep, which is expected about the 
end of July, come up to the predictions of the experts, 
there will certainly be a sharp advance in the Rand Mines, 
Limited, which owns an enormous number of deep-level 
claims. Of course the grade of ore may not prove so good 
as anticipated in the deep levels, in which case all the 
deep level companies would depreciate in value; but, 
on the other hand, it may turn out to be richer than 
has been supposed from the tests that have been 
applied, and therefore there is an equal chance that 
the best deep level concerns will rise in price. Far be 
it from us to recommend any one to purchase such 
a costly luxury as the ‘Rand Mines’ at the current 
quotation; the future has already been sufficiently 
discounted—but in the event of a sharp fall occurring in 
the next month or so in Rand Mines, Van Ryn, Meyer and 
Charlton, Geldenhuis Deep, Champ d’or Deep or other 
honestly conducted concerns, it might not be a bad specu- 
lation to buy a few shares, for of the abundance of gold in 
the Witwatersrand District there is no longer any doubt ; 
the only question is the amount of profit that will remain 
after meeting the expense of mining it. 

In the American market there has been a fresh set-back, 
more particularly in Union Pacific, Northern Pacific and 
Norfolk and Western shares. No sane person could under- 
stand the recent buying of Union Pacific shares, for the 
Company has a floating debt of about $15,000,000 besides 
which there is great danger that the system will be dis- 
integrated and will lose the important portions known as 
the Oregon Short Line and Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company. In addition there is the indebtedness of 
the Union Pacific to the United States to be settled, and 
altogether the Company is ‘in a [most precarious 
position. Had Congress come to an equitable arrange- 
ment with the Pacific Railroads last session it was the 
awoved intention of the Union Pacific reorganisation 
Committee, of which Senator Brice is chairman, to assess 
the ordinary stock 35 per cent. Apparently the guileless 
purchasers of Union Pacific shares were not aware of the 
little surprise that is waiting for them as soon as the 
Government Debt question is out of the way, for we cannot 
think they would be anxious to pay 16 dols. for a share on 
which there was an assessment of 35 dols. With regard 
to the Norfolk and Western Railroad it is said that the 
preferred stock will be assessed about 11 per cent. in order 
to set the Company straight, and the announcement has 
not been gratefully received. Coming to the Northern 
Pacific a very wonderful scheme has been evolved for its 
reorganisation, which vears the impress ‘ made in Germany,’ 
for it has received the assent of a large number of the 
holders of the Second Mortgage bonds which are principally 
held in Germany. It is unnecessary to deal with the plan 
in detail, for we do not think there is the smallest chance 
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of its coming into operation. Its tenor is, shortly, 
to amalgamate the Northern Pacific with the Great 
Northern, but the terms are all in favour of the latter and 
rather than accept them the junior bondholders and pre- 
ferred stockholders of the Northern Pacific should face 
their troubles promptly and raise the money they require 
without the interested intervention of the President of 
the Great Northern. 

With reference to the general position of American 
Railways there is nothing of importance to notice except 
a little excitement in the stocks of the Coal Roads and the 
assertion that the House of Morgan has bought a controlling 
influence in the Philadelphia and Reading Railway with a 
view to a coal ‘combine.’ This assertion has been on two 
occasions denied by Messrs. J. S. Morgan and Co. who 
disclaimed to us all knowledge of such a transaction, 
and yet there are indubitable signs that something is 
in the wind. The best feature of the situation is 
the steady absorption of moderately good railway bonds, 
which evidences a belief in improving conditions in 
the United States. On this subject it is worth while 
to quote from the last number of the New York Financial 
Chronicle, a trustworthy if somewhat optimistic authority. 
It says: ‘ Last year business was intensely depressed, the 
tariff uncertainties lending their baneful influence to in- 
crease the depression, and the public mind being kept in 
a fever of anxiety on account of the Treasury condition 
and the exports of gold. The present year business is 
reviving on every side; gold exports, by reason of the 
syndicate contract, have ceased; and the Treasury cash 
balance is so large that even deficient revenues furnish no 
occasion for alarm. Last year labour strikes were prevalent 
all over the country. This year the most marked feature 
in the situation is the voluntary advance in wages made to 
employés by manufacturing establishments all over the 
country. Besides satisfying the wage earners and giving 
that important class of the population more money to 
spend, the significance of such advances lies in showing 
that business has sufficiently improved to permit them.’ 
On these grounds, therefore, we look for a gradual rise in 
all American Railways stocks and bonds, for in a general 
movement even the bad improve with the good. 

There are times when the agitator does good service to 
shareholders in public companies, and there are times when 
he does not do so. Recently an effort has been made to 
obtain a committee of investigation into the affairs of the 
Buenos Ayres and Ensenada Port Railway Company. 
This railway, like almost every other railway in 
Argentina, has lost much of its former prosperity owing 
to increased competition and the depression in business. 
As things have turned out it would also have been better 
if the Brandzen branch had never been acquired, but it is 
easy to be wise after the event and, taking the results for 
the last ten or twelve years, the shareholders owe a great 
deal to their chairman, Mr. J. W. Batten. He thoroughly 
understands his business and the prosperity the Company 
enjoyed in the past was due mainly to his exertions. The 
ignorance of the agitators was fully exposed at the 
meeting on Monday, for they made a great point 
of the fact that the Ensenada line works in _har- 
mony with the Buenos Ayres Western and pays a 
rental to the latter for running powers to La Plata. 
According to Mr. Baumann and his friends the small 
Ensenada Company should have built a line of its own 
and become a competitor of the Western Railway. The 
result of antagonising such a powerful rival as the 
Western Company would be apparent, one would have 
thought, to the meanest understanding, and we congratu- 
late the Board on having completely disposed of the silly 
agitation that was started. 
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MULLS AND MISTRANSLATIONS 


F the making of mistranslations and mulls with regard 
to foreign tongues there is, indeed, no end. Mulls 
strike us daily in the face, or perhaps more accurately jar 
daily upon our ears whether in speech or print, for most 
people read with their ears as well as their eyes. Partly 
no doubt they come from mere carelessness or absence of 
mind as in the case of one who certainly knew better, and 
spoke of a person having ‘des larmes au voix, and ot 
another who knew better and wrote, quoting from a once 
famous vaudeville ‘si nous allions jusqu’ au cascade,’ 
Other mulls there be in conversation, arising entirely from 
ignorance, the results of which, often by the slightest 
mistake in an idiom, lead the unfortunate traveller into 
saying absolutely impossible and horrible things. And of 
these it is not lawful to speak. But to one such mull the 
consequences of which were harmless we may refer, the 
oddest part of it being that it was made by a lady to whom 
at one time French was rather more familiar than English. 
It is curious indeed how, by long disuse, a once well- 
known langu age will drop out of the mind; and if the 
case against Orton had rested only on forgetfulness in this 
kind it might have been difficult to make much of it. How- 
ever, Mrs. XYZ. on visiting France and Paris for the first 
time for many years found herself for several days almost 
completely at sea. (It is true that Parisian French may be 
called a language by itself almost as much as Marseilles 
French.) She went to one of the huge ‘stores’ bent on 
getting a dress, and could not get quite what she wanted. 
On which the civil shopman observed that they had ‘des 
confections en haut.’ To this Mrs. XYZ. replied, with 
the courtesy for which she is renowned, ‘ Merci bien, je 
n’ai pas faim.’ 

For mulls common in our papers who shall number 
them? Every one will at once remember ‘coiite qui 
coiite’ for cofite que cofite, ‘nom de plume’ for ‘nom de 
guerre, ‘double entendre’ for ‘double entente,’ ‘ pronuncia- 
mento’ for ‘ pronunciamiento,’ ‘ voce di peito,’ the defendant 
thereby meaning a voice i /ittle, and many others. As for 
naive, always—for what rhyme or reason who shall say ?— 
in the feminine, it has become part of the English, or at 
least of the journalese, language. Mdlle. for Mlle. is 
more or less on the wane, but, like Iago, ‘not killed.’ 
A propos of these things, it is not unknown that the amateur 
mull-hunter becomes hoist with his own petard. We 
remember being told by a certain editor that he was 
pestered by such an one because he quoted or allowed to be 
quoted the line, ‘non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.’ 
After the first angry letter he quoted it again on good 
occasions. Each time came a letter upbraiding him for his 
ignorance. At last he got tired of it, and put a stop to 
the nuisance by quoting the line in this way: ‘Non 
ragionam (or ragionar, or ragioniam, for all three are 
correct) di lor, ma guarda e passa.’ 

Concerning mistranslations they might be, with not too 
much fancifulness, divided into three heads, the blunder 
pure and simple, the blunder careless, and the blunder 
perversely ornate. Of the blunder pure and simple there 
are countless instances, and one occurred by no means 
ages ago in a certain daily paper. The special correspon- 
dent in Paris had, on the revival of Le Roi s’ Amuse at the 
Frangais, written an account of the plot, which was perhaps 
hardly necessary. In the course of it occurred this astonish- 
ing statement. ‘The King has got the girl into his palace 
and pursues her to a bedchamber, where he loses her.’ 
From which it was obvious that the letter had been trans- 
lated from the French tongue, the French phrase clearly 
being ‘ou il la perd,’ which is not quite accurately rendered 
by the amazing translation which appeared. Another 
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instance of this kind of blunder in another daily paper was 
remarkable for what at first sight was its strange plausi- 
bility. It was stated that certain electrical apparatus had 
been seriously injured by rats which infested an adjoining 
tunnel, Why not? Rats do infest tunnels, but the puzzle 
was to understand how a tunnel of any kind should come 
to adjoin the particular place referred to. A little study 


of the context showed that éuinel was undoubtedly the . 


offhand rendering of tonnelle. Perhaps a certain answer 
given in an examination should be classed by itself as a 
blunder ‘ by shot.’ The phrase to be translated was ‘Il 
m’a meurtri les omoplates.’ The translation sent up was 
‘he murdered us in heaps.’ 

Of blunders in stage plays there is no lack, and two rise 
to the memory as one writes. One, when the late John 
Clayton who, being an excellent French scholar, thoroughly 
enjoyed the fun of delivering the line, had to say ‘ Madam, 
you treat me like a scholar’ (vous me traitez en ¢colier). 
Another, when another actor, still happily with us, playing 
in an English translation of a French condensed adaptation 
of The School for Scandal, had to utter this upsetting speech, 
‘I assure you my wife shines in society like an artitcial fire.’ 
But these two last are instances, which may suffice, of the 
blunder careless, for a little water (of dictionary) would 
have cleared the authors of such dread deeds. 

Of the blunder perversely ornate there is an instance 
which may be selected as capital in the railway bookstall 
translation of Dumas’s Maison Rouge. Louis, the dearest 
friend of Maurice, and (a fact not so well known as some 
other facts) the exact prototype, in the catastrophe both 
of novel and play, of Sydney Carton, is disturbed by his 
citizen servant, who says to him, ‘There is a young man 
below who has brought a letter from So-and-So, at least so 
he pretends, the French being of course ‘qui prétend 
apporter une lettre’—that is, ‘who says (without any 
pretence) that he has brought a letter.’ Perverse without 
ornateness is the eight days (huit jours) and the fifteen days 
(une quinzaine) of Chateau Renaud in T'he Corsican Brothers. 
The proper equivalents, though not literally, for the French 
phrases are ‘a week’ and ‘a fortnight.’ Perverse with ornate- 
ness was the achievement of one who adapted a French play. 
The servant of a charlatan doctor informed his interlocutor 
that the doctor, who affected to do wondrous things by 
the influence of perfumes, took his patients, in order to 
cure them, into a room poisoned with cheap incense. Al 
which ornament came from the fact that in the French 
the doctor’s servant said that he took his patients into 
a ‘chambre censée’ to cure them (supposed to cure 
them). 

Again, in the German account of a certain continental 
coronation ceremony it was said that, after the anointing 
with oil, one of the high officials wiped away the Spurren. 
In the English this was blundered and amplified into ‘ took 
off His Majesty’s golden spurs.’ 

But when all is said and done, our blunders about foreign 
languages are certainly no worse than those of foreigners 
about English, and of this there may be something to say 
on a future occasion. 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF GOLF 


AST year no self-respecting denizen of St. Andrews 
would permit you to mention any other golfer in 

any part of a sentence in which you had referred to Mr. 
‘Freddy’ Tait. It was an article in the St. Andrews 
creed that he was the finest golfer that ever had been 
made or ever would be made. Yet this year he is 
beaten for the Spring Medal by Mr. J. E. Laidlay by no 
less than seven strokes, and in three several matches has 
shown no ability to stand up straight before Mr. ‘ Johnny ’ 
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Ball. It is always thus, that the Nemesis-who sits to see 
justice done at golf attacks vehemently those who are 
temporarily hoisted to an unduly exclusive elevation. And 
let it be understood at once that Mr. Tait has taken 
no active part in his ascent. It is difficult to gauge 
his golfing power too highly; but he, in his natural 
modesty, would be the first to admit that this difficulty 
has been surmounted by some of his too enthusiastic 
friends. 

All which preamble should be understood to mean that 
a great many people, epecially members of the Royal and 
Ancient Club, expected to see Mr. Tait win the Amateur 
Championship of 1895, instead of which he was knocked 
out by Mr. Ball in the semi-final by five up and three to 
play—a result which cost some tears and money. 

To con over again the fortunes of each competitor would be 
quite beyond the scope of this chronicle. To point its moral 
it will suffice to notice the most prominent. Of four ex- 
amateur champions, only two, Mr. Ball and Mr. Laidlay, 
were on the field. Nevertheless, the entry was larger than 
has been known before—namely, sixty-eight. On the prin- 
ciple always adopted of drawing names against blanks, 
until the total number reaches a power of two—in order 
to put all byes into the first round—this entry inevitably 
ran the tournament into a fourth day. Hitherto the 
entries have never been above sixty-four, and three days 
have sufficed. The earlier rounds presented no surprising 
features. Mr. Hilton, after demolishing his stable com- 
panion Mr. Dick, was knocked out by Mr. Greig. The 
latter played a staunch game in this tournament, and his 
defeat by Mr. Balfour Melville must win our sympathy ; 
for after being four down at the turn he fought so valiantly 
as to have the match all square at the eighteenth hole, 
only, however, to be beaten at the nineteenth. Mr. Tait 
went very gaily until he fell to Mr. Ball. The latter had 
been playing matches which relatively, and taking into 
consideration the general height of the golfing temperature 
in the competition, were not severe ones. None of his 
opponents had been what one would call ‘red-hot.’ Mr. 
Tait, on the contrary, had played Mr. Laidlay and Mr, 
Stuart, and drubbed them both soundly. The defeat of 
the former must have been sweet revenge for the medal 
business. Regarding the latter, it is singular that the two 
had already had a look at each other, playing off the tie 
for the second medal, with the result that Mr. Tait won. 
Then Mr. Tait fell to Mr. Ball easily. He did not win a 
hole. A few days before Mr. Ball had beaten him on two 
rounds. It is not a wise thing for these prospective champions 
to meet thus before the buttons are off the foils. The victor 
gains a confidence that the vanquished loses, and the moral 
effect is carried to the championship accounts, both on the 
credit side and on the debit—balance five up and three to 
play to Mr. Ball. Thus he reached the final stage, wherein 
he met Mr. Balfour Melville. The latter’s career had been 
full of tribulation, and of the struggles that age men. 
Until the penultimate day he had sailed on smoothly. His 
hardest match had been perhaps with Mr. Henderson, 
who had distinguished himself by the defeat of Mr. Mure 
Fergusson. But with the fifth round his troubles began. 
We have seen how he pulled through with Mr. Greig— 
at the nineteenth hole only. And it was at the same 
hole that it pleased him to finish his semi-final round, beat- 
ing Mr. L. Auchterlonie (brother of the open champion of 
the year before last). It was a curious feature in the draw 
that so many of these local St. Andrews men, Mr. Rose, 
etc., besides those named, were drawn near to the end 
of the list and had to do Kilkenny-cat work on each 
other. 

It was evident then that Mr. Ball came into the final 
round with the toil of the past battle less heavily weighs 
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ng on him than on Mr. Balfour Melville. Eight out of 
every nine of those present would probably have taken 
Mr. Ball ‘as their champion, for choice. Mr. Balfour Mel- 
ville started badly ; of the first three holes he lost two. At 
the turn the match was even. Homeward Mr. Melville 
had the pull. Mr. Ball, it must be said, did not play in the 
form that has won him past championships and had carried 
him so triumphantly hitherto in this. He was drawing his 
drives, and his putting—often a weak point of his game— 
did not retrieve the errors. Mr. Melville was two up, 
with two to play ; but there is no such situation as ‘dormy’ 
in these contests. If two are equal on eighteen holes, 
other holes must needs be played till one or other leads. 
The final two holes were played by Mr. Ball in faultless 
five and four—by Mr. Melville in faulty six and five (but 
much may be forgiven at such a crisis). How both 
approached the burn, for the nineteenth hole, with two 
fine shots—how Mr. Melville pitched his iron shot over, 
how Mr. Ball’s was swallowed in the rivulet, together 
with England’s hopes for the championship, are incidents 
which will live for ever in the mental vision of every one 
of the great crowd that witnessed them. It was a grand 
day for the veterans; for veteran relatively the amateur 
champion is. 

Mr. Ball has never been fortunate at St. Andrew’s. 
For next year Sandwich has been named as the arena 
of the amateur championship, a green which the ex- 
amateur champion appears to like much better. A salu- 
tary alteration is the change from a single round to two 
rounds, to decide the final heat. The change is in the 
right direction—a single round is too short as a test of 
merit—still it does not always happen that the final tie is 
the crucial one of the tournament. 

It only remains then for Mr. Tait, for the credit of the 
prophets, to gird him for great deeds in the Open Cham- 
pionship to be holden at St. Andrews next month. He 
will have a formidable field of competitors. Mr. Hilton, 
in spite of his early defeat in the amateur tournament, 
has since shown, on the familiar green of Formby, that he 
still retains his faculty of returning good scores, but if, 
with the warning of the recent championship before our 
eyes, we still make bold to spy into the future, we should 
be disposed to select a professional and a Scotsman as our 
champion in the open event. 


A PLEA FOR THE COCK-PIT 


_ me at any rate it is as gratifying as it is surprising 

to find that ‘serious and disgraceful cock-fights ’ are 
taking place merrily in Renfrewshire and that the old 
women of both sexes, who invoked the law against this 
traditional sport, were sharply checked by the production 
of a recent decision in the Justiciary Court at Edinburgh. 
It is true that the House of Lords is wrestling with a 
hasty Bill to remedy that state of things, but in the 
present state of public affairs there are many slips betwixt 
cups and lips, even in the proposal of lordly legislation, 
Let me begin by stating frankly that I disapprove—not 
on ethical but on sporting grounds—of cock-fights with 
steel spurs, much as I should of prize-fights with knuckle- 
dusters. Steel spurs make the game too fast and furious ; 
they eliminate the natural without enhancing the scientific 
element. But the remedy lies in the toleration and 
encouragement of orthodox cock-fighting, under elegant 
regulation, not in its relegation to holes and corners. If 
the braw villagers of Bishopstown, Renfrewshire, had found 
their sport in its pristine vigour and at the same time under 
the refining influence of high fashion, there would doubt- 
less have been little excuse for the epithets of disgrace. 
The journalism of the cock-pit, complete Queensberry 
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rules or their equivalent, and a regular club hierarchy, 
would have been there to train the complete cock-fighter 
in the way he should go. But, as it is, far from qualifying 


for disgrace, this village rear-guard of catholic sport , 


assuredly deserves well for having successfully perpetuated, 
in however imperfect a form, one of those pastimes 
which can never be dissociated from our national hey- 
days. 

Detractors of the cock-pit may safely be pinned upon 
one or other horn of adilemma. Either they are champion- 
ing, after their impulsive blundering, the interests of the 
cock or they are seeking to safe-guard the morals of the 
cock-fancier. Let me, in the former instance, take re- 
course to the analogy of fox-hunting, a sport set upon so 
high a pinnacle that no professing sportsman durst breathe 
a syllable in its detraction. ‘Tis a fox-hunter’s common- 
place that the very fox is not without his pleasure in the 
chase. Now, be this so or no-—and the fox his view has 
yet to be put in evidence—there can be no instant’s 
question whether of the two is the more agreeable for an 
animal : to flee for his life alone before a fieldful of hounds 
and horsemen, or to gratify hereditary instincts of battle 
in a stand-up fight against one of his own kind. More- 
over, if analogy be misliked, comparison is all in favour of 
the cock, for, while a fox may be set down as vermin and 
so proper for extermination, the game-cock is of brave 
lineage and his breeding is enhanced by practice in his 
duello. But, brushing cant aside, the obstructors of cock- 
fighting, like their forbears who frowned upon the baiting 
of bears, are disturbed by the pains of the animal not at 
all, by the pleasure of the spectator first and last. The 
sentiment is doubtless more easy to veil here than in a 
crusade against cricket or horse-racing or chuck-farthing, 
but it is none the less a Puritan atavism, when sour faces 
were deemed the expression of piety, the misuse of God's 
gifts synonymous with godliness. If the pleasure were 
one detrimental to the character, as some pleasures have 
been deemed, it were an occasion, not for legislative inter- 
ference, but for exhortation. Or if all demoralising 
sights are to be suppressed, where lies the distinction 
between witnessing a cock-fight in a cock-pit and witness- 
ing one through the kinetoscope ? 

But to no sane sportsman can it seriously appear 
demoralising. I have witnessed ram-fights in Constanti- 
nople, bull-fights in the rue Pergolése, man-fights in 
King Street, Covent Garden, and woman-fights in White- 
chapel; I have enjoyed fox-hunting, coursing, and 
ferreting ; I have witnessed ratting even outside practical 
politics; but from no pastime have I emerged more 
exhilarated and invigorated than from an afternoon with a 
main of cocks. No man with red blood in his veins can 
fail to issue from a properly-conducted cock-fight stronger 
and manlier than he went in. This is an unsporting and 
decadent age and I am not surprised that a healthy sport 
should be viewed askance by the irreverend Mark Guy 
Stiggins and Hugh Price Chadband on the one hand 
or the yellow and blue disciples of Mr. Dorian Gray 
on the other. But why cannot such uncomprehending 
Philistines stay away and their pother? The fancy will 
not quarrel with their absence, and the sport will issue 
clarified from the retirement which has been imposed by 
persecution. Grown men must choose their own expression 
of the sporting instinct, and the firmness of their choice, 
already made, appears eloquently from the large attendance 
even at a cock-pit under a cloud. Remove this cloud, 
repeal illogical restrictions, and the cock-fight shall resume 
the honoured place from which it has been recklessly 
ousted among the sports of this nation. And _ that 
rehabilitation to the undoubted national advantage. 

Hersert Vivian. 
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ON AN ORIENT LINER—ZUR AND ZIDON 


HE differences, practically insuperable, between 
Oriental and European alphabets cannot be better 
illustrated than by a reference to the original form of the 
two names of Tyre and Zidon. True, our English letters, 
and even the blinding and crabbed modern German, are 
equally descended from hieroglyphics: but, strange to say, 
so are the alphabets of the Arabs, the Syrians and the 
Jews. The number of different hieroglyphics is sufficient 
to supply the needs of almost any conceivable tongue. 
The difficulty does not lie here. But the traveller who be- 
gins with Morocco, that is Mogharb, the west, who looks 
in at Algiers, who passes on to Tunis, who visits Malta, 
who listens at Alexandria to what is there called Arabic, 
and who finally sails along the coasts of Tyre and Sidon 
will soon discover if he takes the trouble, that a hard th, a 
soft th,a d,a t,a z and an s,if not an sh, are all represented 
by one and the same letter, a slightly modified form of a 
hieroglyphic serpent which all Egyptologists agree is Z. 
This letter is the initial of both Zur and Zidon. In the 
Revised Version of the Bible Zur is written, perhaps more 
correctly according to the Hebrew, as Zor. All Syria is 
called after Zur: and though we speak of Tyre we never 
say Tyria. Another philological note may be added here. 
Zidon means a fortress, Zur means a rock. From this we 
may safely infer that when the Pheenicians settled on this 
coast Zidon was already fortified, but Zur was still only ‘a 
rock in the midst of the sea’ and this view accords with 
the little we learn from history. If these two deviations 
are correct they afford us a clue to the words of the 
Psalmist. In saying ‘ The Lord is my rock and my fortress’ 
he refers to the nations around him, who depended for 
protection, not even on their own divinities but on the rock 
and the fortress of Zur and Zidon, 

Leaving her anchorage at Beyrout after breakfast, the 
Garonne steams leisurely down the coast to Tyre and, 
turning there, comes back by a slightly different route. 
The passengers have thus first a distant view which enables 
them to admire the scenery, with its rich groves of mul- 
berry trees, olives and oranges, and the double summit of 
the snowy Hermon, 9000 feet high, as a back-ground, 
and afterwards a nearer view of the cities, towns, 
villages and ruins which cluster thickly along this part of 
the Syrian coast. There is no better view of Tyre and 
Zidon to be had than that from the deck of a passing 
steamer. We see all there is to be seen. Every one has 
described Beyrout, a hopelessly modern place, with a busy 
population now estimated at 120,000. The ship turns to 
the southward when she leaves the so-called harbour—the 
Turks have built no harbours on the Syrian coast. They 
have destroyed many and made none. It is not far to 
‘Khan-Neby Yunus,’ as the Arabs call Porphyreon, ‘the 
resting-place or refuge of the prophet Jonah.’ Zidon is 
by this time in sight, and about as far again is Zur. There 
the ship turns, rounds a reef and comes back to her 
anchorage at Beyrout early in the afternoon having 
steamed eighty-eight miles in all. On a fine day no short 
tour on this coast can be more delightful. At the start, 
the highest point of Lebanon, Jebel Sinnin, ‘the very 
ancient mountain’ more than 8000 feet high, looks down 
at you from among eternal snows, and close to it the dome 
shaped top of Jebel Geneseh, ‘ the church mountain,’ more 
than 6666 feet above the sea. Rounding into the open 
Mediterranean, the ship passes in the foreground a succession 
of rich plantations, growing down in places close to the 
water’s edge, with villages perched on little rocky peaks 
behind. Here and there a river, like Nahr al Damar, the 
ancient Tamyras, breaks out through a narrow gorge, 
carpeted with cyclamens, and hung with delicate ferns: or, 
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like the winding Auwali, pouring through the memorable 
little vale of Jan, where Lady Hester Stanhope lived and 
died and lies buried. Thence to Zidon is but a step, and 
the steamer, reserving a nearer view for the return voyage, 
goes on, rounding a cape towards Zur, still some twenty 
miles further. The cape is called Ras Surafend, and a 
village of the same name nestles among the rocks on its 
southern shoulder. We do not immediately recognise 
that the name is a corruption of Zarephath, or Sarepta, 
where dwelt the widow that had a cruse of oil and a son, 
and that let a lodging to Elijah, when he was a fugitive 
from beyond Mount Carmel, ten miles away to the south. 
The valley behind is full of sculptures, some of them 
Egyptian and more Pheenician, and leads to the so-called 
tomb of Hiram, and to that supposed to belong to a 
Syrian widow earlier than Elijah’s hostess, whose son 
helped Solomon to build his temple. 

By this time we are abreast of Zur, and the ship turn- 
ing, runs closer in shore, and we can see what remains of 
the once mighty city, ‘whose antiquity is of ancient days,’ 
the joyous city, the city that conferred crowns, ‘ whose 
merchants were princes, whose traffickers were the honour- 
able of the earth.’ Ezekiel enumerates her customers, 
and the merchants who brought her their goods. She had 
lace and embroidery from Egypt. Horses came in from 
Arabia, and ‘the persons of men’ from Europe. Syria 
supplied jewels and Tarsus metal work. The princes of 
Kedar drove in their flocks and herds, and from the eastern 
slopes of Lebanon she received the wine of Helbon. 
Spices and precious stones and gold came from Sheba. The 
masts of her ships were of cedar, and from Cyprus she 
obtained decks of ivory inlaid with boxwood. There is 
much more in the list, and the prophet ends with a pre- 
diction of her ruin by Nebuchadnezzar. Twice since, first 
by Alexander and afterwards by the Turks, the rock of 
Zur has been swept bare. The brief dominion of the 
Crusaders is attested by the heap of ruins which marks the 
site of the Cathedral, the seat of the historian, Archbishop 
William ; and here are the hidden tombs of two great but 
very different men: the theologian, Origen, and the 
emperor, Frederick Barbarossa. There are fragments of 
an aqueduct, but the famous harbour has silted up since 
Alexander pulled down the ancient suburbs on the main- 
land and made of the stones a causeway to the rock. As 
we pass by we can see that Zur has literally become ‘a 
place for the spreading of nets.’ Two or three shabby 
little schooners lie behind the rock waiting for a cargo of 
oranges or fish for the market at Beyrout. It is impossible 
to imagine a scene of greater desolation. The famous 
Tyrian purple is represented by a few shells on the shore. 
Colonnades are }ying in the water along the beach. A few 
red roofs mark the schools of various missions, but there is 
no town, and the tombstones by the ruins of the church 
are more conspicuous than the fishermen’s hovels. Those 
curious verses in which Isaiah compares Tyre to a 
woman forsaken come forcibly into the mind: ‘Thou 
that hast been forgotten, make sweet melody. Take thy 
harp. Go about the city. Sing many songs that thou 
mayest be remembered.’ The harpers of Tyre were cele- 
brated: but the only music now is that of the ‘ waves wap 
and the waters wan,’ and chimes in but too appropriately 
with the impression produced on the mind of the modern 
visitor. Before history begins Zur was a rock in the sea. 
She is no more than a rock in the sea now. 

Very different is the appearance of Zidon. At Christie's 
last year a beautiful little water-colour by Turner was sold 
which gave a vivid and accurate idea of the place as it is. 
Turner was never there, but made his picture from the 
sketches and descriptions of Sir Charles Barry. It was 
engraved in Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, 
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Only thirteenth-century buildings are now visible above 
ground with a filthy Arab village in their midst. The 
fine tower of St. Louis is at the southern end on a high 
hill. At the northern end, jutting far into the sea, is the 
most important feature of the modern Zidon ; a bridge or 
viaduct of seven picturesque arches, ending with one of 
the best preserved of the Crusaders’ castles left in Syria. 
From its ramparts the Turkish flag is flying; and a few 
ragged, half-starved soldiers gaze dreamily at the big ship 
as she slips silently past. The Arabs have changed the 
old name of Zidon into Saida, which means ‘ happy’; but 
if she is happy, she successfully conceals her feelings. On 
the port bow, that is, to the left, far away in the blue 
haze of the afternoon, may be descried those shores of 
Kittim to which the prophet advised the oppressed 
daughter of Zidon to fly. When we contrast the results 
of English rule in Cyprus with those of Turkish rule in 
Syria we feel that Isaiah’s advice holds good still. Kittim 
is now Larnaca, but the adjoining cape bears the ancient 
name to this day. 

A night or two more in the open anchorage off Beyrout 
and the Garonne shapes her course for Jaffa, famous for 
oranges, for anthropophagus sea-monsters, and for strangely 
mixed memories of Andromeda and Jonah, of Simon Peter 
and Napoleon Buonaparte. 


MY FRIEND, THE MOUSE 


en round-shouldered, pale as a ghost, some 
unsuccessful scribbler, probably a bookseller’s hack 
with no ideas and no luck, an utterly uninteresting little 
man—so I thought to myself before I noticed his eyes and 
moustache. Very carefully tended and curled is that 
moustache. Occasionally, indeed, it is waxed and the 
effect is not happy. Still waxed or unwaxed there is 
character in the moustache. As for the eyes, bright, rest- 
less, timidly desperate, they are the eyes of a human 
mouse. 

His life, too, now that I know all about it, strikes me 
as much more the life of a mouse than a man. He spends 
his days picking up stray forgotten crumbs of useless 
knowledge, nibbling the edges off one big subject after 
another. When the library where he works shuts, he 
seurries off to his miserable little hole of a garret; you 
would think thousands of pounds depended on his losing 
no time in the streets, but ail he does when he gets home 
is copy into indexed note-books the notes he has been 
taking on backs of envelopes and shabby, crumpled, half- 
sheets. Yes, he spends his life in taking notes of which 
so far nothing has come. You can see at once from his 
eyes that only stern necessity, or a strong-minded friend 
playing the ré/e of necessity, could make the man submit 
any MS. to an editor. The possible waste-paper basket 
presents real and overwhelming terrors to such people, and 
the humour of the situation in the Mouse’s case is that his 
work, if submitted to a stranger, would almost inevitably 
be declined because it is so truculent. That scanty 
moustache does not bristle its best for nothing. Its wearer 
is at heart a Crusader, a Zoilus, who would always be 
striking and never sparing. ; 

I had seen him many times in the library before I made 
his acquaintance one afternoon in the room where they 
kept the bound newspapers. The attendant told me the 
volume I asked for was in use. He added with a smile 
that the reader who had it had a good many volumes of 
all shapes and sizes out and would probably surrender 
this one if I explained the position. The reader in question 
was the Mouse, and the humble alacrity with which he met 
my wishes was most pathetic. He frankly said he envied 
me if my researches had any definite object, and if I could 
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hope before long to see my views in print. I expressed 
my thanks somewhat brusquely for I was working against 
time. But I really was very grateful and, when the article 
I was writing appeared, I cut it out and, when we next met, 
handed it over with a few suitable words. He thanked me 
so effusively that I felt guilty of an act of condescension 
rather than politeness. Little did I know my Mouse. A 
week later, as I was on my way from the library to lunch, 
he caught me up and asked if I had time for a chat. | 
had played the critic times out of number. I had been 
criticised till I thought I was callous. I discovered for the 
first time what criticism was when the Mouse discussed with 
me an article of which I was rather proud. He assumed 
that my facts were mis-stated to order, and my comments 
a mere echo of the opinions of the editor. He condoled 
with me on the fetters in which I had to dance. He said 
producing such articles must grate on the conscience but 
he wished he had my pluck and cvuld nerve himself to 
write anything an editor would accept, even if writing it did 
involve ignoring points, of which every expert recognised 
the importance, and putting forward views which all cautious 
thinkers knew to be unsound, My article, I should add in 
justice to the Mouse, was unsigned, and he was perhaps 
within his rights in assuming that the judgment delivered 
was that of the organ not the contributor. 

I flatter myself I am a bit of a cynic. At any rate the 
simple candour of the Mouse, which must have offended 
most people, took my fancy vastly. I saw he would be an 
interesting study. I have found him almost a congenial 
spirit, and, to put it mildly, a man to be respected. To 
his faults, as he is not blind to them himself, I need not 
be blind. He admits that he is absurdly thin-skinned. 
He wishes he was more methodical. He confesses that he 
ought to make a more determined struggle against his 
dislike of German monographs. I tell him, but he will 
not at present agree, that he is frittering his life away. 
He hopes that sooner or later he will publish something 
which will be a fair return to the human race at large for 
all the enjoyment he has derived from literature and to 
the local taxpayers and ratepayers for the library with 
which they have supplied him. As I have mentioned 
taxpayers, I will add that the Mouse, though he could get 
income-tax returned, not only approves of its being 
deducted from the modest quarterly dividends on which 
he lives, but actually pays a voluntary tax. Every Christmas 
he sends a five pound note, ‘conscience money, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Five pounds he considers a 
small price to pay for being able to read his daily paper in 
perfect peace of mind, being, as he is, a strong Imperialist 
and thinking every Englishman ought to pay taxes gladly. 
This almost incredible proceeding on his part is rendered 
even more astounding by his never looking in the paper to 
see if his five pounds is acknowledged. He asks me what 
I suppose he could do if he found no notice taken of it. 
I do not know, but I intend for my own satisfaction to 
keep my eye on the matter. 

But to revert to my mutton. The difficulty of the 
Mouse's position is in its essence double. His great theory 
is that literature, being a branch of art, ought to be 
‘decommercialised.’ Newspapers he does not regard as 
literature. It is the honour of books, and books only, for 
which he is jealous. He wants to attack publishers as 
they never have been attacked before; in brief, to cry 
‘Havoc’ several times and let loose the dogs of war en masse, 
but he has laboured under the delusion that no publisher 
would bring out such pamphlets as the one he meditates. 
Here my practical knowledge has been of use. I have 
assured him there are publishers who would publish any- 
thing for cash down, and he has left off butter with the tea, 
which he persuades himself is his dinner, hoping to save 
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enough before long to publish at his own expense. His 
capital he will not, as I suggest, touch. Having no rela- 
tions who need be considered, he has made his will in 
favour of a hospital for women, and regards himself as a 
tenant for life, morally impeachable for waste, if he loses 
any of the money he inherited. I have suggested that to 
turn a little Consols into a pamphlet, of which he retained 
the copyright, would be only a readjustment of capital, or 
change of investment. He replied that his knowledge of 
business was so limited that he preferred not changing the 
investments chosen for him by his father. 1 never knew 
any good come of modesty in money matters, but it is 
useless arguing the point with him. 

The other difficulty is far graver. As a journalist in 
touch with literary affairs I can recognise its seriousness. 
The Mouse is not a prompt worker. There is more of the 
tortoise than of the osprey in him. He does not swoop 
down upon a chance. He loiters and dawdles and crawls 
round it. Long before he has convinced himself that it is 
a chance, it has ceased to be one, somebody else having 
cut in and used the peg. The Mouse admires Andrew 
Lang's writings too much to speak with any resentment of 
Andrew Lang, but Andrew Lang would almost seem to 
devote his life to queering my little friend’s pitches. 
There was a case in point quite recently, a delicious article 
‘The Butter’s Spread Too Thick.’ The Mouse saw that 
article, went home with tears in his eyes an hour before 
his usual time, and destroyed the labour of years, three 
stout notebooks containing materials for such an article 
as never yet was written. Andrew Lang didn’t write it 
or anything like it, though the Mouse persuaded himself 
that after ‘The Butter’s Spread Too Thick’ there would be 
no demand for the treatisette he had been preparing. His 
idea was a treatisette in three parts. The first would have 
exhaustively derided the craze for collecting first editions 
The second would have been an elaborately ironical bit of 
writing, a plea for collecting second editions, that is to say 
the ones that have collected ‘Opinions of the Press’ 
printed at the end. Part iii. would have been trenchant 
moral reflections, illustrated by an appendix, in which the 
Mouse contemplated printing im extenso hostile reviews, 
italicising passages that had been detached from them and 
utilised to puff the books noticed. 

I have, in conversation, dwelt almost angrily on the folly 
of burning those notebooks. Andrew Lang used capital 
letters and avoided names. The public—as I should have 
thought Andrew Lang knew—like personal details. The 
Mouse is not the man to suppress such details, wien the 
honour of literature is at stake, and he had splendid 
extracts with names in full. Seeing the force of my 
argument, he has set to work to replace the notes he burnt. 
We are, in brief, going to collaborate. He will accumulate 
materials, find the capital, and draft a pamphlet, which I 
shall lick into final shape and hawk about till I find a 
publisher. When one is a journalist, one is a journalist, 
and the claims of art outweigh all considerations of friend- 
ship, but the further disclosures I can at present make are 
limited to the title we have chosen, ‘ Puff-Adders on 
Parnassus.’ It is a compromise. I suggested ‘ Parnassus 
Plus Puff-Adders,’ a capital amendment on the Mouse’s 
‘Puff-Adders,’ pur et simple. ‘ Puff-Adders’ I consider 
obscure, and said so. It is to soothe its inventor's feelings 
that I have accepted his weak ‘on’ in lieu of my excellent 
‘ plus.’ 

I rather fancy he would denounce me as a Puff-Adder, if 
he saw this preliminary reference to our magnum opus ; 
but he won’t see it. There is an obscure Scottish paper, in 
which publishers find such wonderfully iridescent reviews 
that extracts from it abound in advertising columns. This 
paper is not stacked in any English library we can hear of, 
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and I have packed the Mouse off to the town in which it is 


published. I expect he is enjoying himself immensely. 
verifying references and, while the collaborator is away; 
common sense compels me to make what copy I can out 
of him. I confess I regard him as an interesting figure 
and, if we have a libel action, it will be a lively one. 

Oven Drake. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY—II 


\ HERE the Exhibition is most seriously deficient 
is in the department of landscape. The sign is a 
bad one. The most English of all subjects of artistic 
expression seems to be going down before French 
influence, and just at a time when the French are 
reawakening to the greatness of the English tradition. 
The truth is that we are becoming better painters 
and worse artists, and French-bred Englishmen are paint- 
ing not landscape but ‘tones’ and ‘values.’ Turner, 
Constable and the Norwich school gave us plein air too,’ 
of a delightful sort, and the love of landscapes inspired 
their brushes; to-day, despite the strong opposition of a 
few sturdy upholders of landscape art, the mass of the rising 
generation have adopted for their motto, ‘ Look out for 
the atmosphere and the landscape will take care of itself.’ 
But the mass has not leavened; atmosphere, values, and 
tones we have, but selection, composition and style are 
fast departing in a cloud of vapour or a kaleidoscopic mass 
of spotty primaries, in olive darkness and purple shadow. 
Heaven forbid that we should wish to perpetuate the 
conventionalites of Vicat Cole or the painty, vapid, popular 
repetitions of Mr. Leader. We could even dispense with 
Mr. Davis’s conscientious and able inventories of sylvan 
scenery, with Mr. Leslie’s amiable attempt to harmonise 
shadowless heat (which he can paint) with landscape (which 
he cannot). But we could wish that we had more of the 
power and poetry that Mr. M. Ridley Corbet displays in 
Mountain, Field and Flood—a picture that may almost be 
considered as the landscape of the year. Mr. Corbet has 
long since passed his master, Signor Costa, just as Turner 
passed Claude, alike in sentiment and beauty of colour, and 
in skill in setting before us his welling-up love of nature: this 
charming work sustains the reputation of English landscape, 
and defies comparison by any living foreigner we know 
of. Mr. Alfred East’s Autumn Haze is less robust in its 
poetry but yields compensation by its grace. Taken with 
its companion in the New Gallery it affords striking proof 
of the sustained power and delicacy of this accomplished 
artist. Mr. Waterlow is following slowly in the same 
direction ; he became an Associate before Mr. East; but 
Mr. East was an artist first. 4 Susser Homestead is just 
such a picture as Mr. East would have painted a few years 
ago. Mr. David Murray is somewhat of a disappointment. 
That he has overproduced in former years is more his con- 
cern than ours; but the public must sometimes have come 
near that dangerous conviction that Mr. Murray has 
threatened to become a manufacturer rather than an artist. 
This year he escapes the charge, and paints the better for 
it; but what can we say of 7'he Angler—a picture that, 
but for its defects, would be a charming reminiscence of 
Corot—with its sky roughly rubbed and insolently left > 
Thistledonn is a better example of his best work, and 
recalls the triumph of the turnip-field which Mr. Tadema 
snapped up a year or two ago. We are glad to turn for 
comfort to Mr. Adrian Stokes’s October Moon, a wonderful 
rally, indeed, after his work of the past few seasons. Mr. 
Henry Moore, quitting for a time his blue seas and buff 
shores, gives us a taste of his old landscape quality in 
Glen Orchy : Storm coming on—a Peter Graham, you might 
say, with the strength of Linnell, boldly executed with 
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Constable’s brush and palette-knife. Another work of 
curious truth is Mr. Farquharson’s When Snow the Pasture 
Sheets. The artist sticks to sheep in the snow, just as 
young Bonheur sticks to flocks, and Van Marcke to cattle 
—he can paint them and they sell, especially when, as in 
this instance, the setting sun throws long blue shadows 
along the gold-tinged snow. These pictures are Mr. 
Farquharson’s speciality : but how well he does them ! 

The sea, when Mr. Moore deserts it, has little chance in 
the Royal Academy. It is true that Mr. Somerscales is here 
with After the Gale : taking to the Boats. And he shows us 
again his particular cleverness in displaying its swelling 
bosom, just as Mr. Moore shows the fine drawing of its 
waves, Mr. Shaw its translucency, Mr. Brett its glassiness, 
and Mr. Wyllie its oily eddying and flowing ona calm day, 
but few of them except Mr. Edward Hayes (as in Crossing 
the Bar) its wetness—and so we fail to be satisfied with the 
buoyancy of Mr. Somerscales’s swelling bosom. Again, in 
Mr. Hook’s seas, of which there are several here, nearly all 
as good as one another—and that is very good—we admire 
chiefly the quality of the artist’s paint, the exquisite beauty 
of his colour. We are grateful for so lovely workmanship 
and convention so lovely—but is that the sea? Mr. Peter 
Graham's The Sea will Ebb and Flow is more convincing : it is 
true that the picture is powerfully inspired by Mr. Hook in 
its conception, arrangement, and grouping ; but this is real 
sea, even though but a bit of it, fussing up into a rocky cove. 
-The Swimmer’s Pool presents us with a real, wet transparent 
sea. But the real motive of this admirable work of Mr. 
Tuke’s is not primarily sea-painting : it is the rendering of 
flesh under the conditions of light and shadow in the open 
air—and all these problems of values and atmosphere the 
artist has triumphantly solved. So far as it goes the pic- 
ture could not be better; but it is rather a proof set 
forward to show how the painter's craft, however success- 
fully practised, goes riot far towards Art when Poetry 
stands aloof. 

Though marine-painting makes no progress, portraiture is 
still advancing rapidly. To Mr. Sargent’s and Mr. Shannon’s 
work we have already alluded. Mr. Watts’s Professor Max 
Muller is a portrait more reticent than ever, a work of quiet 
thoughtfulness and extreme refinement. Mr. Herkomer’stwo 
fine kit-kats of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Dr. Jameson place him 
in his old position and beyond it—as an observer of extra- 
ordinary insight and power, together with all Holl’s 
brilliancy, and most of his solidity and power of modelling. 
It is a pity that the artist does not make these works into 
pictures, by endowing them with back-grounds. No such 
reproach is to be levelled against the great picture of the 
Burgermeister of Landsberg and his Councillors, which for 
audacity, success of illusion, facile characterisation, and 
masterly breadth has never been equalled nor approached 
in this country. It is a work to be done once and not to 
be repeated ; it is justified by its success, and is a triumph 
for its maker—and it should be allowed to stand alone as a 
tribute to the originality and skill of one man. Of the 
newer school Mr. Walter Osborne, Mr. Greiffenhagen, 
Mr. John Lavery (whose Lady in Black is admirable) and 
Mr. Muirhead make a welcome appearance; Mr. Cope 
comes between them (with his Rev. William Rogers for 
example), and the old guard of respectable academic 
portraitists of whom nothing can be said which has not 
often been said before in previous exhibitions. 

In subject-pictures—in which term we include the old 
divisions of historical, figure, and genre—there is much to 
interest beyond those with which we dealt last week ; and 
we take them at random. Mr. Gow’s On the Sands at 
Boulogne, 1805, a picture of Napoleon riding at the head 
of his staff, affords another proof that the. artist is a 
water-colour painter working in oils. His merits are many 
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and we cannot afford to lose him; but as an oil-painter he 
is an interloper. He prefers the oleaginous medium, no 
doubt : he would not have been an Academician else ; but 
as a water-colourist he was an artist—as an oil-painter he 
is a mere draughtsman and tinter who has sacrificed quality 
which he can easily obtain in his legitimate method in order 
to satisfy his ambition—quite honourable, of course—in 
another field for which he is not so well fitted. Mr. Yeames’s 
Defendant and Counsel is a surprise for those who thought 
the painter’s day had passed ; in many ways a remarkable 
picture. Mr. Stanhope Forbes, too, in his Smithy, makes 
a change—but in the direction of becoming more and 
more English. It is, of course, a study of firelight, figures 
and grime ; but the picture cannot be a success until the 
‘jumpiness’ of the wall is removed—an inexcusable blot 
on an otherwise good picture. Mr. Richmond’s rhythm is 
too obvious in his decoration Aphrodite between Eros and 
Himeros ; but the work has the making of a good design. 
Mr. Arthur Hacker’s Daphne is not happy as Daphne 
but as a study of feminine grace and pretty modelling of the 
delicate nude it is very acceptable. As a conception it is not 
the equal of Syrinz, but it is very charming all the same. 
Mr. S. J. Solomon’s Echo and Narcissus is a brilliant 
though apparently hurried study of two heads and bodies 
in close juxtaposition—but it appeals essentially to painters 
and is likely to be by them condemned as too thin. It 
is, however, a far more artistic production than Mr. 
Normand’s clever and well drawn conventionality called 
Bondage. These black and white women slaves whom we 
have known, oh! so well for many a year, have provided a 
capital opportunity for picture-making, coldly academic, 
inconsequent ; whose only relief is to be found in the un- 
conscious anachronisms sprinkled about the canvas. Mr 
Joy’s Bayswater Bus, entirely false in perspective (the 
structure having apparently been drawn from a closer point 
than the figures) is a strikingly clever representation 
of an impossible subject, the figures well drawn and 
restrained in the half-light, with an admirable bit of 
distance seen through the window. His Joan of Arc is 
better as a picture—it was easier to conceive and realise ; 
and the artist may be held to have made a distinct advance. 
Similarly, Mr. George Harcourt’s powerfully coloured 
Thought-reading is full of promise. Of course it is an 
achievement, but we prefer to regard it otherwise ; like 
Dr. Johnson and the ‘cello playing, we wish it had been 
impossible. Mr. Bacon’s Suscipe me, Domine, though it has 
just missed being a great success, is a work on which the 
painter may congratulate himself. He is a young man 
who will go far when hie has still further educated his eye 
for colour ; drawing, imagination, power of composition, 
and some sense of style are already his. 

To two more painters only we would refer—to Mr. 
Byam Shaw, who, in his illustration of a scene in Rossetti’s 
Blessed Damozel, has made a début to which we heartily 
extend our applause; and to Mr. Cayley-Robinson, whose 
Souvenir of a Past Age, a work Byzantine in feeling, acts as 
an astringent to the spectator, while it takes him for a 
moment from the inanities of paint and subject around, 
and makes him delight in the primitive enjoyment of out- 
line and paint and saintly poetry. 

We hold over consideration of the sculpture for the 
present. 


MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES ON HIS ART 


R. HENRY ARTIiUR JONES, in a preface to his 
book called, one does not quite see why, 7'he 
Renascence of the English Drama (London and New York : 
Macmillan), observes that he can perfectly understand 
why its contents, now first collected in book form, have 
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caused feelings of impatience and resentment, but he 
thinks the time has now come when, following the example 
of ‘Moliére, Ben Jonson, Goethe, Milton, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Swinburne, Arnold, Wagner, Sir Joshua Reynolds ’ 
(a modest set of names for comparison), he may with ad- 
vantage write of his ‘art,’ and; explain its principles. It 
will be seen at once that Mr. Jones takes his ‘art’ and 
himself with profound seriousness—a seriousness which 
it is not at all times easy fora reader to share. So far as we 
can make out, one of the author’s great contentions is for 
artistic truth to Nature, not servile copying of it, as opposed 
to the empty realism of colliding trains, explosions 
in mines, and so on, of which the presentment is 
offered to audiences \by mere mechanical tricks. Mr. 
Jones, indeed, complains at one point of having been 
called ‘a champion of realism.’ Whoever so flouted him 
must have missed or forgotten a scene in a play of his in 
which a duke’s valet addressed his master as ‘ Duke.’ But 
this is by the way, as is the author's use of such phrases as 
the ‘great livid heat’ of Milton and the ‘agony and bloody 
sweat of Inkerman,’ and his <«mparison of sordid thoughts 
and deeds represented on the stage to specified repulsive 
diseases. This kind of writing certainly does not at once 
commend itself or of itself encourage one to discover what 
in his collected essays Mr. Jones is driving at. Yet if one 
can possess patience it is a task of interest inasmuch as 
whatever one may think of his talent and accomplishments, 
the fact remains that on many occasions he has hit on the 
right road to the sympathies of audiences without relying 
on the ingenious and brilliant mechanical effects which he 
decries. This is not to be denied, and it is an odd thing 
to find a playmaker (the word is his own, and a good word 
it is) complaining of the very assemblies to which he owes 
his success. 

There is certainly nothing new in protesting against 
judging a play by its first night, when the actors are 
unusually nervous, and the audience unusually excited, and 
when a perfectly trivial accident on the stage, or even a 
miscalculation as to the effect of one line or word, may 
cancel all the powerful impressions that have been pro- 
duced up to that point, and convert poignant emotion into 
laughter the more irrepressible because of the very tension 
which it interrupts. How this is to be really guarded 
against is difficult to be seen, and Mr. Jones does not pro- 
fess to see it. He does not suggest following the conven- 
tion of certain evening papers which start with a second or 
third edition, and to be sure the suggestion does not seem 
very practicable. He does indeed, having postulated 
that the upsettal on a first night is due to ‘three 
wrathful gentlemen from Tooley Street or Gotham,’ 
make some kind of a suggestion. And it is_ this, 
that one may ask the body of intelligent young men 
students who go to first nights to ‘keep an_ eye 
on the three gentlemen from Tooley Street or Gotham, 
and not to let them hinder the advancement of the 
drama in their desperate anxiety to enforce Tooley 
Street or Gotham standards and judgments.’ ‘This sounds 
very pretty, but it is to be feared that in such a case the 
power of ‘the human eye’ would not be of much effect 
unless it was backed by the power of ‘a stuffed club,’ and 
resort to such means of keeping Tooley Street and Gotham 
in order might conceivably make confusion worse con- 
founded. 

But the crambe repetita of the protest against first 
night judgments is, as it were, an excrescence upon the 
pretension put forth more than once or twice in slightly 
different forms that the greatest forbearance and leniency 
should be shown by spectators to work, which however faulty 
is serious. Why? Is an ill-written book, or an ill-painted 
picture, or a piece of music full of unintentional discords 
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to escape damnatory criticism merely because the author, 
or painter, or composer has seriously tried to turn out a good 
piece of work, an ambition frustrated only by ignorance 
and want of talent and not by sheer laziness? It has 
never been so held, and one does not see why a privilege 
so out of the common as that which is demanded for 
the serious playmaker should be extended to him 
any more than to a serious candlestickmaker who 
seriously makes bad candlesticks. And it is not 
very easy to see the connection between this demand 
and the suggestion coming hard upon it that 
‘with all the time and money that are devoted to the 
cultivation of that costly wax exotic, Italian opera, a little 
sacrifice of timé, of patience, of money, may be asked for 
the fostering of some higher and sincerer form of modern 
English drama than is at present in vogue.’ One would 
have thought from certain previous passages that at least 
one modern English dramatist knew where to put his 
finger on ‘high and sincere’ forms of modern drama in 
England, but that is as may be. What we seek in vain 
is any answer to the question which naturally arises from 
this queer proposition. Who is to make the sacrifice 
of time, patience, and money? Are all the people— 
and there are vast numbers of them (the top of the 
house, indeed, is filled with them)—who go to 
‘the opera’ because they devoutly love certain operas 
to be ‘held up’ until they promise to abjure their ‘ wax 
exotic’ and betake themselves instead to ‘ serious ’ modern 
plays which possibly bore them to death? Isa tax to be 
levied on the not altogether inconsiderable number of 
persons who, knowing little or nothing of music, go to the 
opera because they think it a correct and advantageous 
thing to do, and is this tax to be applied to the support of 
‘serious’ modern playmakers? And who shall decide 
what motive impels or what mixed motives impel a given 
opera-goer on a given night? No doubt Mr. Jones did 
not at all mean to suggest so ludicrous a scheme, but the 
puzzle is to find out what he did mean. Unless ‘ serious ’ 
plays are to be treated as erst was ‘chapel’ at 
the Universities, and the young students who are 
begged to keep an eye on Tocley Street and Gotham 
are to be gated for not attending so many representations 
of serious drama within such and such a time, what practical 
pressure can be brought to influence the bent of their 
inclinations or other peoples’ ? 

Let us suppose that the so far Utopian dream of a 
‘ National Theatre ’ is in some yet undiscovered way realised, 
and that this theatre has chances as great as the Maison 
de Moliére or the Dresden Hof-Theater. The first obvious 
thing to say on such a supposition is ‘ Look at the Maison 
de Moliére, and see how difficult it is to keep its best 
members together when they can make infinitely more 
money by starring in the provinces and abroad.’ But apart 
from this there is the difficulty in a state-governed theatre, 
and most especially in a municipal theatre, of management. 
If you can find that very unusual bird, a popular despot who 
can retain his popularity and his despotism in spite of 


jealousies, and if he will undertake it, well and good. If 


you cannot, you have to fall back upon a Committee of 
Management, and that way chaos if not madness lies. 

And these things, the demand for wider and, most of all, 
surer recognition for the efforts of ‘serious’ playmakers, 
for the suppression of judgments given on a first night’s 
performance, and for securing a change in taste which will 
lead the public to the serious dramatist rather than to the 
‘ sensational’ effects of modern melodrama, seem to be the 
chiefest points in the essays which have suggested these 
remarks, It may be that one has misunderstood or incom- 
pletely understood their drift, but this might have been 
avoided had there been a closer thread of interest to con- 
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nect them together. As it is, when one has read them 
with some care, one finds the best of them in certain good 
and pertinent remarks born of experience, which come in 
parenthetically rather than in the main issues that are 
raised. we. 


ANOTHER NEW PLAY AT THE COMEDY 
HE authors of The Prude’s Progress made a mistake 
when they dressed their characters in the garb of 
ordinary life. They are essentially fairy people, and 
belong to no age in particular, recalling in this respect the 
worthies introduced to us years ago by Gilbert in The 
Palace of Truth and The Wicked World. There is an air 
of unreality about this very pretty play which somehow or 
other seems to demand other surroundings, for it is as 
unlike real life as it possibly can be. Nearly every- 
body is good, unselfish, almost heroically virtuous and self- 
sacrificing, but at the same time most unconvincing. 
One keeps on saying to oneself, ‘Would the workaday 
world we live in were thus peopled!’ A young man 
is so poor that his pride will not permit of his marrying 
a rich girl, lest she may eventually imagine he only mar- 
ried her for her fortune, and a sentimental girl refuses a 
nice rich old gentleman because she fears he may think 
she might have interested motives in so doing; and the 
elderly admirer actually relinquishes the young lady to a 
more juvenile admirer simply because he likes young folk 
to be happy. The climax is reached, however, when an 
elderly and otherwise very worldly-minded lady allows 
herself to be cheated out of £400 a year in order to 
get rid of a man with whom she has lived for some time 
under the impression that he was her lawful husband. In 
a word, in Messrs. Jerome K. Jerome and Eden Philpotts’s 
play the world we live in, or rather the world in which 
they have placed their dramatis persona, is a veritable 
Eden—and no bad pun intended. 

This being the case we must accept the play as it is, and 
it is so well written, the dialogue is so genuinely witty and 
graceful that the success of the work was achieved long 
before the middle of the second Act. The prude himself 
—he is not a lady—a sort of descendant of Dr. Cantwell, 
is a gentleman who visits music-halls on the sly and gets 
into trouble with a female Hercules and finally is ‘ chucked’ ; 
in the midst of which humiliating process he is photo- 
graphed by an instantaneous camera, and this leads to his 
being found out to be a bigamist. Ben Dixon is his name, 
and Mr. Cyril Maud plays him exceedingly well, with 
perhaps a little too much unction, but this is precisely the 
mistake made by the authors as well as the actor. 
A hypocrite to be of any use, should ‘take people in,’ 
and this Mr. Dixon cannot do, unless, indeed, his victims 
are idiots beneath contempt. The best drawn character in 
the piece is a retired actor of gentle nature—a character 
drawn with a firm hand worthy almost of Dickens—and 
played to the life by Mr. Edward Righton. Miss Fanny 
Brough, as the outspoken ex-music-hall singer, is very 
amusing; and Miss Alice Mansfield is excellent as Mrs. 
Dixon ‘number one.’ Messrs. Arthur Playfair, W. ‘T. 
Lovell and Ernest Leicester, the Misses Lena Ashwell and 
Ettie Williams contribute to the success of a play which is 
well worth seeing, and which was received with much and 
fairly well-earned enthusiasm. 

As we predicted, that admirable comedy 7'he Passport is 
‘attracting the town’ and becoming quite one of the pieces 
to see; and so too is Fanny succeeding in drawing large 
audiences to the Strand, a theatre whose fortunes of late 
have not been golden. To the Adelphi flock our country 
cousins to applaud their Terriss ; and, by the way, Charley’s 
Aunt is not dead yet, but goes on her way rejoicing at the 
Globe. R. D, 
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THE OPERA 


TENHE performance of // T'rovatore on Saturday night 

last proved something more than a mere stopgap. 
It was an important event, and demonstrated that public 
taste is in a state of what might well be described as 
complete reaction. Lohkengrin—none too carefully mounted 
—had failed to attract an exceptionally large audience, 
although the ever-popular Madame Albani was the Elsa, 
and a new and very refined tenor, Sefior Bertran, the 
Lohengrin. But the overflow from the cheaper parts of 
the house on Saturday night would have filled another 
theatre as large, if not larger, than Covent Garden, and 
every box and every stall was occupied. In a word, the 
public once more flocked to hear Verdi’s least ‘ advanced 
opera, and, what is more, heartily enjoyed it, as indeed it 
did on Monday a rattling good performance of Fra Diavolo. 
Every popular turie was listened to with rapture, and 
encored wherever possible. We predicted that Tamagno 
would ‘score’ with ‘ Di quella pira,’ and he did score with a 
vengeance. Not since Campanini and Wachtel attacked 
the wt de poitrine and thereby shook Covent Garden to its 
foundations, has there been heard such frantic applause or 
such a persistent encore as greeted Tamagno’s magnificent 
and spirited rendering of the stirring aria. Would we 
could say as much for his singing of ‘ Deserto sulla terra’ 
or the still more famous ‘ Addio Leonora,’ in both of which 
serenades he lacked refinement. His prodigious voice 
proved too much for Miss McIntyre in the duet between 
the tenor and soprano, and in the concerted music Pessina 
the Count managed to lead the entire company astray 
into the realms of the untuneful. Tamagno’s Manrico 
with all its faults is such a splendid performance and so 
admirably acted, and sung with such spirit that at times 
he galvanised the otherwise most apathetic audience 
in Europe into something like meridional excitement, 
Miss MclIntyre’s Leonora does not recall the matchless 
Leonora of Titiens, but it is a very graceful and refined 
performance. She sang the beautiful ‘ Miserere’ music 
perfectly, and her ‘Tacea la notte’ was well received, 
but Tamagno’s tremendous voice paralysed her in the 
duets, just as Pessina’s faulty intonation petrified her in 
the great duet in the fourth Act. Mlle. Giulia Ravogli 
was a fairly dramatic Azucena, and the lovely duet ‘ Ai 
nostri monti’ went to admiration. The choruses sung 
not only in tune, but actually acted respectably. They had 
got hold of their very own Trovatore, and evidently 
wished to do him justice. Possibly at times in their 
fervour they mistook Covent Garden for Hatton Wall, but 
it was excusable, and the public was so delighted with 
the Anvil Chorus that it ran the risk of an encore. Far 
more interesting than the opera was the audience. It was 
literally beside itself with delight. It had found melody, 
and rejoiced as if it had discovered truth itself at the bottom 
of the much-talked-of well. Boxes, stall, pit, and gallery 
joined in the boisterous applause which greeted every well- 
known tune. Sir Augustus may now find heart of grace 
to give us a few more old-fashioned favourites before the 
season is over. 

Another multitude assembled ou Monday night to greet 
Fra Diavolo with almost as much favour as Manrico. How 
graceful, light and cheerful the music sounded after a 
lapse of comparative ages. The opera was well mounted, 
and well sung and acted. ‘The audience enjoyed it heartily, 
laughed at Beppo and Lord Rochburg—was he not formerly 
called Milor All Cash ?—and applauded the really charming 
singing and acting, as Zerlina, of Mlle. Marie Engel, whose 
fresh voice has been admirably cultivated and who acts 
with exceeding refinement. So attractive did she prove 
that we feel confident she will assist in the revival 
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of a few more operas of the lighter order—L’Elisire 
d’ Amore, the Figlia and, who knows, possibly Les diamants 
de la Couronne. Signor de Lucia is not precisely an 
ideal Fra Diavolo. He lacks fascination, and without that 
special qualification the Diavolo is not easy to understand. 
He sang ‘ Agnese la ziletta’ very prettily. Mr. Bispham 
and Mme. Amadi were excellent as the Lord and the 
Lady, and Signor Pini Corsi most amusing as Beppo. A 
word of praise is due to Mr. O’Mara as Lorenzo, who must, 
however, cultivate his Italian accent. It raises memories 
rather of the Lakes of Killarney than of Lakes Trasi- 
mene and Como, 


CONCERTS OF SORTS 

F as hinted last week Herr Willy Burmester was not so 
convincing as usual at his recital in St. James’s Hall 

on May 15th, he fully reconquered his high position at the 
fifth Philharmonic Concert on the following evening. 
Herr Burmester seems at his best when orchestrally 
accompanied. He appears to exult in the concurrence of 
amass of instruments, and to become inspired by their 
varied tones. This in itself, we think, points to a superior 
artistic capacity. The mediocre soloist, whether singer or 
player rather prefers to flourish above a carefully ‘kept 
down’ piano, the operator upon which must not be too 
obtrusive, or too strict in the matter of time. Cheap 
triumphs are achieved in this way to the pure gratification 
of vanity, the accompaniment being so subservient that the 
pianist, in a very passion of humility, will often scramble 
through passages where the soloist is silent, as though they 
were not worth attention. With a band the dignity of the 
composition is assured. There is a limit to licence, and 
the sonorous combinations of the orchestra form a back- 
ground and embellishment unattainable by the piano 
which, in any case, assimilates but passably with the violin. 
Herr Burmester was set down for one piece only, but this 
he played superbly. The work he selected was Ernst’s 
Concerto in F sharp minor as to which Herr Paul David 
remarks : ‘ That it is seldom heard is due to its enormous 
technical difficulties which even Ernst himself did not always 
succeed in mastering.’ It consists of but a single movement 
but during its course there is scope for every variety of 
style. The conclusion is like the coruscation of fireworks, 
not vulgar or staring, but rather resembling the soaring 
rocket which, softly blooming aloft, spangles the sky with 
flowers of melting colour. This time there was no doubt 
about the artist’s eminence ; every note and every nuance 
proclaimed the master, and at the conclusion he received 
an extraordinary ovation. Dr. George J. Bennett’s over- 
ture,‘ Leonatus and Imogen, was performed for the first time. 
This proved to be a musicianly work of considerable if not 
engrossing interest, and of pronounced ability. While 
elaborate in construction, it is refreshingly free from 
affectation, and the scoring is throughout distinguished by 
a limpidity—we had almost written ‘ cleanliness ’—that is 
by no means too characteristic of modern schools. It was 
excellently played, and the brilliant passages in which it 
abounds were well brought out under Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s 
direction. Herr Stavenhagen, the pianist of the evening, 
introduced his own Concerto in B minor,’ vhich abounds in 
the most formidable difficulties for the soloist. But it is 
no mere show piece ; on the contrary, it is a greater thing 
to have invented this concerto than to be able to play it. 
It is very uncommon to find a pianist, or indeed any soloist 
devoted to a particular instrument, endowed with so com- 
prehensive a grasp of music at large as Herr Stavenhagen 
displays. He is impersonal in the sense that he has 
evidently bestowed far more pains upon the construction 
of the movements than upon the mere piano part, finely 
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as this is contrived. The clever harmonies, occasionally, 
perhaps, succeeding each other in the orchestra too rapidly 
to be fully appreciated, bespeak admiration for the com- 
poser even more than for the executant. 

The first of the present series of Richter concerts was 
welcomed by an enthusiastic audience. The Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha occupied prominent 
seats, and followed the proceedings with the closest atten- 
tion. They, however, like many humbler individuals, 
were inconvenienced by the stream ‘of late arrivals, who 
at St. James’s Hall are, it seems, allowed to enter in the 
middle of a piece. Nearly one-third of the programme 
had been completed before these interruptions entirely 
ceased. The performance calls for little remark beyond 
the general ascription of unqualified praise to which 
Herr Richter has long ago become accustomed. ‘The over- 
ture to Oberon he seemed to take at an unusually rapid 
pace. All the items were familiar, though Wagner's 
Kaisermarsch can never have been better played, and 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony received the conductor's 
own affectionate interpretation. 

Miss Burnham and Miss Ada Crossley, described respec- 
tively as ‘the New American Soprano,’ and ‘the New 
Australian Contralto’ gave a tolerably successful concert 
on Saturday last at the Queen’s Hall. They were supported 
by Mr. Douglas Powell (baritone) and the Welsh Glee 
Singers. This latter combination will cause the Meister 
Glee Singers to look to their laurels. Nothing could well 
have been better than the rendering accorded to ‘The 
Ash Grove’ by the tuneful choir from the Principality. 
The feature of the afternoon was the contralto singing of 
Miss Ada Crossley, who combined a carefully trained and 
delightful voice with a good stage presence. Charming in 
a lesser degree were the efforts of Miss Burnham, a flexible 
soprano of bright quality. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Caractacus Chambers, London, 24th May, 1895, 


My Dear Percy, 

I have some idea that the Clerk of the Weather 
is playing a sort of atmospheric game of chance with 
us after the fashion of rouge et noir, at one time there 
being a heavy run on tropical heat followed by another 
on arctic cold. In short, within the space of a few 
days we exchange the temperature of Madras for that of 
Nova Zembla, and vice versd. One morning we are calling 
for iced drinks, the next perhaps we are imbibing brandy 
and hot water. This makes it awkward in the matter of 
dress : a white waistcoat when the wind is sharp enough to 
shave with is as great an anomaly as a sealskin jacket 
when eggs could be fried on the pavement. The Siberian 
conditions under which the Prince of Wales visited Lord 
and Lady Warwick did much to disturb the harmony of 
the gallant yeomanry, and several details of the outdoor 
programme had to be curtailed. By the way, I wonder if 
any one, Sir Arthur Hodgson for example, told the Heir- 
Apparent when he went to Stratford-on-Avon what is an 
absolute fact that not a few Americans, on being introduced 
to the Divine William’s natal chamber, fall down on their 
knees and kiss the floor. This would make a fine subject 
for an allegorical painting—Republicanism acknowledging 
the Sovereignty of Art. 4 propos, it is, I believe, quite true 
that a skilfully-coloured photograph was actually hung on 
the line at the Academy, but luckily the imposition was 
discovered before the Exhibition opened. It would be 
interesting to know the name of the talented artist, who 
seems to be as much of a wag as was ‘ Master’ John 
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Corlett who entered his collie dog for the Manchester 
Handicap when the animal was by no means given bottom 
weight by the handicapper. And now the Derby is upon 
us and club sweeps are as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, 
and the claims of Raconteur and Kirkconnel, Le Var and 
Laveno are being discussed from the palace to the ‘ pub.’ 
It is in Derby week that men, who are never seen at any 
other time in London, suddenly appear. I once knew a 
spendthrift who was annually fitted out by his despairing 
family and despatched to the United States, Canada, 
Ceylon, or South Africa, with a view to permanent ex- 
patriation, but he never failed to turn up year by year on 
Epsom Downs to witness the struggle for the Garter of the 
Turf. A country squire of whom I wot went to Epsom two or 
three years ago and was relieved of his gold repeater. As 
the watch was one presented to him by his grateful 
tenantry, he was most anxious to recover it, and in his 
dilemma bethought him of a friend—one of those men who 
know ‘ everybody’ in all sorts and conditions of life. The 
latter, having received a full description of the stolen 
property, applied for assistance, promising a liberal reward 
to a certain individual, who belonged to that mysterious 
fraternity known as ‘the boys.’ This worthy held out 
great hopes of speedy restitution of the watch, but after a 
week had elapsed he appeared with a very long face and 
inquired, ‘ Are you quite sure that your friend’s ticker was 
pinched at Epsom?’ ‘Yes, of course I am.’ ‘Well, 
that’s queer,’ returned the inquiry agent; ‘I can’t hear 
of it anywhere. Was your friend in the stand?’ ‘Yes, in 
Barnard’s stand.’ ‘In Barnard’s stand!’ echoed the 
recoverer of purloined goods. ‘Why, I thought we were 
talking of a gentleman! In Barnard’s stand! Why have 
you wasted my time? The grand stand’s where my 
friends go.’ And he disappeared in a state of grievous 
indignation. 

All racing men will miss the burly form and blue collar 
of the Duke of Hamilton, who has just passed away at 
Algiers. I first knew him years ago when he was Lord 
Douglas and with his brother ‘Carlo’ Hamilton was 
being tutored by Mr. Frank Tarver, now one of the most 
popular masters at Eton, and in character he never altered 
very much, being always jolly, generous, kindhearted and, 
as he once said, ‘no lickspittle.’ I remember on one 
occasion, when he was asked to lunch at a certain lady’s 
house, his intense amusement at the scene which presented 
itself when the convives entered the dining-room on the 
ground floor and found the carefully prepared table a 
complete wreck : half-eaten joints, game, jellies, fruit and 
entrées were thrown about in hopeless confusion. It seems 
that the windows were left open and the Duke’s com- 
panions, two immense deer-hounds, had seized the oppor- 
tunity of jumping in and helping themselves. The more 
the hostess bewailed the accident the louder the guest 
laughed. ‘But,’ said he suddenly, ‘you must now lunch 
with me at So-and-So’s,’ naming a well-known hotel, and 
half an hour afterwards a very gay party were making 
merry over the other repast which had gone to the dogs. 
But with all his ‘skylarking’ the Duke never played a 
mean or nasty trick, and his temporary victims were the 
first to join in the laugh against themselves. Of his con- 
nection with the Turf I need say nothing, nor of his finan- 
cial difficulties from which he was rescued, not without 
paying the piper handsomely, by astute Mr. Padwick. In 
everything he was consistently straightforward. Thrice a 
duke and possessed of a score of princely habitations he 
preferred his yacht Thistle to any other quarters, and it 
was on her that he passed the last few months of his life 
suffering from an incurable malady. He leaves many 
mourners and no enemies, At one time it was feared that 
the influence of his mother, who was born Princess Marie 
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of Baden, might alienate the Duke from Great Britain, 
but though at one period he passed a great deal of his 
time in France and Germany he never lost touch with this 
country though his cousin Napoleon III. induced him to 
set up a racing stud and confirmed his claim to the Duke- 
dom of Chatelherault, a dignity which most genealogists 
assert is legitimately held by the Duke of Abercorn. I 
frequently had the honour of being the guest of the 
Duchess-Dowager at the Palais Stéphanie at Baden-Baden. 
She was a very charming lady, amiable, witty, and accom- 
plished, but very tenacious of the rights of her rank. 
Indeed, it was this question which made her shake the 
dust of Great Britain off her feet. As the daughter of the 
reigning Grand Duke of Baden she claimed at the English 
Court precedence which the Queen would not grant to 
her. So she established a miniature court of her own in 
her native country and the Villa Stéphanie became the 
centre of society in Baden-Baden’s palmy days. The 
strictest etiquette was maintained by the Duchess. 

Did I not foretell the victory of Britannia over Ailsa 
several weeks ago? There can now be no manner of doubt 
but that the Prince’s yacht sails better under English 
winds than she did with the soft breezes of the Mediter- 
ranean. If you go to Kiel for the opening of the Canal 
you will see Mr. Woods's splendid steam yacht Jona, 
which he has let or lent to Herr Krupp of Eisen fame, and 
also Lord Iveagh’s Ceto and Cetonia which proceed after 
the festivities to Norway. The Lords of the Admiralty 
have directed special electric lighting for illumination at 
Kiel to be supplied to the ships of the Channel Squadron, 
and in every department efforts are being made to prove 
our right to be rulers of the seas. I understand that the 
German Emperor will recognise this claim by giving the 
place of honour to the representatives of our naval strength. 
But then is he not a British admiral himself ?—Yours 
ever, Hat (o’ THe Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


{Q we are to have a volume of verse from Mr. Black- 
b more. Every bookman knows that writer's rhyth- 
mical translation of the Georgics, which, in its complete 
form, is now nearly a quarter of a century old. But not 
every one, perhaps, is aware that this work was preceded 
in 1860 by a ‘ poem’ on ‘The Fate of Franklin’ (specially 
interesting at this moment), issued in pamphlet form in 
aid of the fund for a statue of Franklin in his native town. 
In the preface to the Georgics Mr. Blackmore wrote : 

Indulgence have ye for a gardener’s dream 
(A man with native melody unblest). 

But in ‘The Fate of Franklin,’ as in the Georgics, there 
was plenty of fluent smoothness, and also a certain graphic 
quality one might fairly look for. And then how about 
those three little books of verse which Mr. Blackmore is 
understood to have written and published under the nom- 
de-guerre of ‘Melanter’? First came Poems, then Epullia 
(both in 1854), and then 7'he Bugle of the Black Sea, or the 
British in the East (the year after), Among the Poems was 
a full-blown ‘drama’ from Swedish history, and the note 
of patriotism was struck in lines on ‘The Fleet. at Spit- 
head.’ That note resounded even more loudly in Epullia, 
with its ‘Fleet in the Black Sea’ and its ‘ Battle of the 
Alma,’ All this, again, was as nothing to 7'he Bugle of the 
Black Sea-—a bugle blown by ‘ Melanter’ with much spirit 
and vigour, as witness ‘The Bold March,’ ‘A Story of 
Balaclava,’ ‘The Trenches, ‘The Battle of Inkerman,’ and 
so forth. 

Such coquetting of Novelist with Muse is of course 
no new thing. Mr. James Payn has written verses; you 
will find some, and by no means bad ones, in his Grapes 
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from a Thorn. Mr. Hardy has produced such things—e.g., 
‘The Hangman’s Song’ in T'he Three Strangers. Mr. Wil- 
liam Black has ditties in 4 Daughter of Heth and Sunrise, 
and Mr. Francillon has one in {Zelda’s Fortune. Of Mr. 
Meredith and Dr. George Macdonald some say that they 
do not know whether to rank them highest as Poet or as 
Novelist. Harrison Ainsworth, Disraeli, Whyte Melville, 
Shirley Brooks, James: Hannay, Lever, Lover, Marryat— 
all have verses in their novels. What some say of Mere- 
dith and Macdonald they might as well say of Mortimer 
Collins, and Charles Kingsley, and Bulwer, and Peacock, 
and Walter Scott. Even G. P. R. James could twang the 
lyre. Banim, and Gritlin, and Holcroft were all guilty of 
occasional verse. Mrs. Radcliffe wrote ‘poetry’ both in 
and out of her romances, Richardson himself could turn 
a stanza. So Mr. Blackmore has plenty of precedents to 
recite, if he cares to recite them. Your story-teller must 
needs solace himself now and again with a bit of rhyme. 

‘Colonel Norton: a novel in three volumes by Florence 
Montgomery, author of Misunderstood, Thrown Together; 
Transformed, etc.’ To find this on one’s table is also to 
find oneself recalling the day on which one first read 
Misunderstood, the tale which brought this lady popu- 
larity. Miss Montgomery had previously written 4 Very 
Simple Story, which dates back to ’67, and I fancy, a book 
of short narratives called Peggy ; but Misunderstood, which 
came out in 69, was the volume which originally gave her 
vogue. Then, three years later, came T'hrown Together, 
followed by Seaforth, Transformed, and a few briefer 
fictions. Till Colonel Norton appeared, Seaforth, I think, 
was Miss Montgomery’s only three-volume venture. It 
will be interesting to note the way in which this writer's 
simple methods are greeted in these strenuous times. 

Life is continually plagiarising from literature. The 
three-year-old child at Lee who was in the habit of casting 
missiles at a two-year-old baby, and whose feats have been 
sung in a weekly paper by Mr. Barry Pain, may be said to 
have been anticipated in infantile wrong-doing by the 
precocious youngster in the Bab Ballads : 

A strange little lad, 
Who drove ‘em half mad, 
For he turned out a horribly fast little cad, 
dying ‘an enfeebled old dotard at five.’ It will be remem- 
bered, however, that Mr. Gilbert’s creation was guilty of 
nothing worse than wearing an eyeglass, and smoking, and 
chucking his nurse under the chin. 

Mr. Heinemann has sent out Mr. Pinero’s Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith in paper covers. ‘The kind of type and the 
size of page are the same as those one finds in the 
printed copies (same publisher) of V'he Second Mrs, 
T'anqueray. But whereas the latter is bound in boards, 
the former is attired in paper. Prithee, Mr. Heinemann, 
let us have the plays in uniform get-up. A book in paper 
cover is—I, for one, hold—no book at all. 

I read in my Atheneum that ‘Mr. Wicks’s clever tale, 
The Infant, has been reprinted in one volume.’ I think 
the oracle will find, on inquiry, that the one-volume edition 
of T'he Infant is the only one that has been issued. I am 
much interested in Mr. Frederick Wicks’s career as a 
novelist. When I first knew him he was the manager of a 
daily paper; then he became editor as well as manager. 
He had always a vigorous pen, though I should have 
expected it to shine anywhere but in the realm of fancy 
and imagination. 

That good old ‘Frankenstein’ blunder! Expose it as 
often as you like, it always comes up smiling. Its latest 
appearance was in the Times review of the memoirs of 
Barras. Even ‘the leading journal’ has not yet discovered 
that the Monster was made by Frankenstein, not christened 
after him. 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


‘THE BRITISH PEASANT’ 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Paternoster Square, London, 18th May, 1895. 
S1R,—May we point out, in reference to your reviewer's able 
and friendly criticism of Mr. Garnier’s Annals of the British 
Peasantry, that the absence of a glossary of technical terms, on 
which he comments, is more apparent than real? The book 
forms a sort of appendix to the author’s His/ory of the English 
Landed Interest, the first volume of which contains a full 
glossary of such obsolete and archaic words as are used by the 
author ; and it is almost certain that readers of the later book 
will be acquainted with the former, though it is a pity that 
specific reference was not made to the glossary as existing in 

the A//story.—We are, etc., 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co, 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 22nd May, 1895. 


S1r,—If your article in last Saturday’s issue on the Circu- 
lating Libraries has any effect on the delays in getting books, 
experienced by the subscribers to Messrs. Mudie you will 
receive the grateful thanks of all such people. The complaints in 
this direction are widespread. I know personally of four 
different cases where subscribers had to wait from six weeks to 
four months for books they required—in two cases the gentle- 
men in desperation bought the books for themselves. The 
question naturally arises, for what do the subscribers pay their two 
guineas? In many cases (it seems to me), the answer is, to ask 
for books they wish to read and to gef those they do not, for in 
justice to Messrs. Mudie I must say they always send something. 
—I am, etc., H. 
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A Business in Great Waters. Julian Corbett. Methuen. 

A Gender in Satin. ‘Rita’ Unwin. 

A Japanese Marriage. Douglas Sladen. Black. 
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A Sleeping Beauty, and other Tales. Rowe Lingstone. Griffith. 

Colonel Norton. Florence Montgomery. Bentley. 
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Married to Order: A Romance of Modern Days. Esme Stuart. 
Cox. 


’ Olivers Bride; A True Siory. Mrs. Oliphant. Ward. 


Roughly Told Stories. John Ingold. Leadenhall Press. 

Scanderbeg: A Romance of Conguest. Constance G. Halkett. 
Bliss. 

Sheila's Mystery. Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan. 

The Literary Shop, and other Tales. James L. Ford. Gay. 

The Macdonald Lass: A Story from Last Century. Sarah 
Tytler. Chatto. 

The White King’s Daughter: A Story of the Princess Eliza- 
beth. Mrs. Marshall. Seeley. 
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late Augusta Webster. Macmillan. 
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Essays and other Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Edited 
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Essays on Heart and Lung Disease. Arthur Foxwell, M.D., 
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Finger-Print Directories. Francis Galton, F.RS. Macmillan. 

New Studies in Literature. Edward Dowden. Paul. 

Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans. Englished 
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Studies of Man. George W. Smalley. Macmillan. 
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comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 

Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe? 

Terms of Subscriptions :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance. 


GEORGE NEWNES’ PUBLICATIONS 








AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE RUBIES OF RAJMAR; ©. Mr. 


Charlecote’s Daughters. A Romance. By Mrs. EGERTON 
EASTWICK (PLEYDEL!. NORTH). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Vow ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY.’ 


CASTLE SOMBRAS: 2" Historical 


Romance. By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘A very thrilling story. , . . The excitement continues to the very last 
page.’—Academy. 
WITH TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A 


DOCTOR. By L. T. MEADE and CLirForD HALIFAX, M.D» 
Authors of Zhe Medicine Lady. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


‘Cleverly planned and brightly told stories.'—Bradford Observec. 
WITH TWENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SHAFTS FROM AN EASTERN 


QUIVER. By CuHaARLEs J. MANSFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Mansford has the gift of a story-teller, and he uniformly writes like 
a scholar. , . . The illustrations, though small, are admirably executed, 
and enhance the piquancy—though that was hardly needed—of the letter- 
press,’— Spectator. 


TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 


HOLMES. By A. Conan DoyLe, New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Twenty-five Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Library of Useful Stories, 


Small 8vo, cloth, price 1s. each volume. 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. 


With Twenty-four Illustrations. By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., 
Author of Handbook of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy, ete. 


‘Mr. Chambers writes in a vigorous and attractive style, and shows him- 
self able to combine to an uncommon degree scientific accuracy of statement 
with a clear and attractive exposition, Beginners in astronomy who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the outlines of a noble science, will find this volume 
of real service.’— Speaker. 


THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 


With Eighty-eight Illustrations. By EDWARD CLoup, Author of 
The Story of Creation, etc. [ Now ready, 





III. 


THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. 


With Fifty Illustrations. By GRANT ALLEN, [In June. 
To be followed by other Volumes of which due notice 
will be given. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
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* Nothing better could be wished for.’—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinary Guides,’—London Daily Chronicle. 
By Ralph Darlington, F.R.G.S. Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S 
Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated. One Shilling each. 
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REVIEWS 


H. DE BALZAC 


The Wild Ass's Skin (La Peau de Chagrin). Translated by 
ELLEN MARRIAGE. With an Introduction by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. London: Dent. 


It was a singularly happy idea on the part of Messrs. D=nt 
to imagine and realise a thoroughly well translated and well 
got up edition of Balzac and to secure Mr. Saintsbury as its 
editor and supervisor. The ordinary French edition is, by 
reason of its infamous paper and print, a torment even to 
persons gifted with unusually good eyesight ; and the large 
French edition is so costly that a student with a student’s 
income may well hesitate to invest in it, and if he does so he 
will find its volumes cumbrous to handle, which is a thing 
bibliopoles should consider far more frequently than they do. 
In fact, the French large edition is, like many large editions, 
a thing to adorn a library and to be consulted as a book of 
reference, not a set of which one can comfortably pick up a 
volume to run through for the third or fifty-third time, 
when one feels ‘so dispoged.’ This is precisely what you 
can do with complete satisfaction with a book of the 
size and print selected by Messrs. Dent for their English 
edition, which, moreover, with its simple and unpretentious 
binding, is comely to look upon inside as outside. Add to this 
that the translation may fairly be called first-rate, though it 
raises one question—a question too vexed to be discussed here 
and now at anything like full length. It is this: how far a 
translator should strive to banish all French words from an 
English translation of a French work. In an adaptation or in 
a translation which professes to catch the spirit rather than to 
render the verbiage of the author, it is not so difficult to steer 
clear of French words, except in the nomenclature of persons, 
papers, books, and places. In an accurate translation it is 
certainly not easy to make a hard and fast line, but we cannot 
help thinking—to take but few instances—that an English 
equivalent might have been found for vaudevilliste, that 
Strasbourg Pie is an exact rendering of pdté de foie gras, and 
that to refuse to turn Jauvre honfeux into English is a little 
otiose. As we have said, however, the translation, when it 
translates (and that is the great bulk of it) deserves high praise, 
and it would be well indeed if all translations were as good. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s introduction is, as was to be expected, full 
of good matter and keen critical discernment. He begins by 
quoting Balzac’s own words Sans génie, je suis flambé, and 
he goes on to say truly that Balzac’s genius is not a mere 
vindication of the dictum that genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. ‘ That Balzac had that capacity—had it in a 
degree probably unequalled even by the dullest plodders on 
record—is very well known, is one of the best known things 
about him. But he showed it for nearly ten years before the 
genius came, and though no doubt it helped him when genius had 
come, the two things are in his case, as in most, pretty sufficiently 
distinct.” This is undeniably true and close, like the following 
statement that all genius is ‘in its essence and quiddity indefin- 
able. You can no more get close to it than you can get close to 
the rainbow, and your most scientific explanation of it will always 
leave as much of the heart of the fact unexplained as the 
scientific explanation of the rainbow leaves of that.’ This 
excellent saying is succeeded by a terse but very sufficient 
sketch of Balzac’s early days, including some comments of 
much import upon the ‘tentative’ works. Mr. Saintsbury has 
read them all through and so, as he reminds us, had Mr. Louis 
Stevenson. Without having accomplished this remarkable 
feat one may yet recognise from a partial acquaintance the 
truth of Mr. Saintsbury’s statement that ‘ couched for the most 
part in a kind of Radcliffian or Monk-Lewisian vein—perhaps 
studied more directly from Maturin (of whom Balzac was a 
great admirer) than from either—-they often begin with and 
sometimes contain at intervals passages not unlike the Balzac 
that we know.’ On one point we venture to join issue with 
Mr. Saintsbury. Heimplies that Jean Louis is the dullest of 
all these strange productions. To us it has ever had the 
fascination of being, to quote an earlier passage in Mr. Saints- 
bury’s judgment, ‘curiously, interestingly, almost enthrallingly 
bad.’ But this is a matter of purely personal opinion, a thing 
widely different from criticism, though unfortunately the two are 
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daily and hourly confounded, Again, a certain mood is needed 
to enjoy a thoroughly bad book by a man who afterwards wrote 
thoroughly good books, and the odds are long that Mr, Saints- 
bury was not, and that his reviewer was, in that mood at the 
reading of Jean Louis, part of the fascination of which may be 
found in its extraordinary ‘ unsewnness,’ just as one may ata 
given moment revel in a ludicrously bad melodrama the varying 
scenes of which do not seem in any way to hang together. Be 
these things as they may be, Mr. Saintsbury points out with 
unfailing accuracy of perception both the good and the evil 
which Balzac got from his years of probation spent in producing 
strange stuff of this kind. In the comparison between this 
and Thackeray’s early work, a comparison which, as is justly 
pointed out, cannot escape any one who knows both writers, 
Mr. Saintsbury has not given, perhaps thinking it needless, the 
capital instance of how Thackeray like Balzac ‘transferred 
bodily, or with slight alterations, passages from these experi- 
ments to his finished canvases.’ This instance is found in 
Altamont’s story to Strong (in Pendennis) of his being deluded 
by a French siren into gambling and being cheated in the 
fearless old fashion, which is mutatis mutandis almost word for 
word Pogson’s story in Zhe Paris Sketch-Book. 

As to Balzac’s actual life history and its influence on his 
work, we leave readers to make acquaintance with it for them- 
selves as it is put forth in Mr. Saintsbury’s pages ; but we must 
return for a moment to the Balzac-Thackeray connection to 
quote a characteristic and pregnant passage. ‘Some may 
think—it is a point at issue not merely between Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, but between good judges of both nations on each 
side—that in absolute veracity and likeness to life, in limiting 
the operation of the inner consciousness on the outward obser- 
vation to strictly artistic scale, Thackeray excelled Balzac as 
far as he fell short of him in the powers of the seer and in the 
gigantic imagination of the prophet. But the relations of pupil 
and master in at least some degree are not, I think, deniable.’ 
One more quotation and we must then resist the impulse to go 
on and on quoting with or without comment, and on this 
one we have no comment but complete agreement. Mr. 
Saintsbury has pointed out that there is a difference between 
Balzac and a great poet, with a very proper refusal to attempt 
the definition of the indefinable—of that something, that one 
touch ‘the finally constituting quiddity which makes a great 
poet different from Balzac.’ He goes on to recur to Balzac’s 
‘singular gigantesque vagueness—differing from the poetic 
vague, but ranking next to it, and most readers will agree with 
him that Balzac, by this, somewhat bewildered himself as well 
as his readers. Then comes a passage which contains much 
intuition and reflection in one paragraph. 

‘For in this labyrinth and whirl of things, in this heat and 
hurry of observation and imagination, the special intoxication 
of Balzac consists. Every great artist has his means of pro- 
ducing this intoxication, and it differs in result like the stimulus 
of beauty or of wine. Those persons who are unfortunate 
enough to see in Balzac little or nothing but an ingenious 
piler-up of careful strokes—a man of science taking his 
human documents and classing them after an orderly 
fashion in portfolio and deed-box—must miss this intoxi- 
cation altogether. It is much more agreeable as well as 
much more accurate to see in the manufacture of the Comédie 
the process of a Cyclopean workshop—the bustle, the hurry, 
the glare and shadow, the steam and sparks of Vulcanian 
forging. The results, it is true, are by no means confused or 
disorderly—neither were those of the forges that worked under 
Lipari—but there certainly went much more to them than the 
dainty fingering of a literary fretwork-maker, or the dull rum- 
magings of a realist @ /a@ Zola.’ 

All this ‘ we most powerfully and potently believe’ and so, 
with a recommendation to readers to study the very brief 
special preface to the Peau de Chagrin as well as the general 
introduction, we recur to congratulating Messrs. Dent upon 
their good scheme, and upon the excellence of its carrying out. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES 


An Artists Reminiscences. By RUDOLPH LEHMANN. London: 
Smith Elder. 


It is good to feel in touch with an artist who, though known 
personally to many of us, is also to many of us known only by 
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his pictures. To these Mr. Rudolph Lehmann’s book will 
prove a special boon. It is written in a simple, straightforward 
manner, telling us much of his life, his impressions, the ups and 
downs of his career, the effect certain circumstances had upon 
his work, the places he has seen, and the people he has known, 
without either over-burdening his readers with an egotistical 
essay, as personal reminiscences are so apt to become, or 
withholding with a tiresome modesty much that his admirers 
long to know. His family were Hamburg people, but at the 
time he was born they were at Ottensen, a small Holstein 
village on the Elbe. His father was ‘for many years at the 
head of his profession as a miniature painter.’ He describes 
his mother as ‘a highly intelligent and very energetic woman.’ 
When he was sixteen his eldest brother Henry, who was work- 
ing at Ingres’s studio, in Paris, as an artist, wrote to offer to 
take care of any one of his brothers who showed an artistic 
inclination and to instruct him in his art. Rudolph was chosen, 
though he gives an amusing account of how far he was from 
having an ‘irresistible’ calling to become an artist. However, 
he says: ‘Asit has turned out, I seem to once more confirm 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s much-contested saying, that every 
normally organised person can attain a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency in art by honest application.’ He goes on to describe 
his studies in Paris ; then the year 1838, spent at Munich, from 
which place he went to Rome, and thence to Florence. He tells 
of his relief at the sale of his first picture, the life-size half-length 
of a girl in the Abruzzi costume, walking through a cornfield 
spinning. ‘It is difficult, he says, ‘to over-estimate the import- 
ance of a first sale of any work in the career of a young artist. 
vee The encouragement to the struggling, often desponding, 
artist is invaluable.’ It is almost impossible to realise that this 
now successful artist should ever have been a struggling and 
desponding one. His next picture, Grazia, was bought by the 
Duc de Montpensier, whose secretary wrote a very flattering 
letter about it on the Duke’s behalf to Rudolph’s brother. After 
some remarks about Roman art life, Mr. Rudolph Lehmann 
goes on to describe in a very interesting fashion an excursion 
to the Volscian Mountains, with notes on the scenery and 
people. The winters of 1844 and 1845 were almost entirely em- 
ployed in painting his large picture of Sixtus V. blessing the 
Pontine Marshes. The Roman summer to which he looked 
forward for giving him the absolute peace and quiet needed to 
finish his picture was a disappointment. ‘The eternally cloud- 
less blue sky, the drought month after month unrelieved by a 
drop of rain, the merciless glare, and the enervating tropical 
heat almost gave me a fit of melancholy.’ 

He describes his joy when he received permission to join 
a sitting which the Pope (Pio IX.) gave to a Piedmontese 
sculptor, and his boldness in asking the Pope to sign his 
name under a drawing Mr. Lehmann made of him. To 
this the Pope ‘smilingly’ consented. After six years spent 
in Italy he went to Paris, where he lived from 1847 to 1848. 
There is a vivid account of his first acquaintance with 
Lamartine, and of his going to Procida and Capri, with anecdotes 
of his models (in both places) for a large picture called Graziel/a 
inspired by an episode in Lamartine’s Confidences. He also gives 
us a very flattering letter from Lamartine about the picture, in 
which Lamartine writes: ‘You have understood, felt, appre- 
ciated one of my early inspirations, and have illustrated it, 
giving it the form, colour, and life of another art. Graziella was 
but a dream—you have made her a reality. ... Your fame 
will spread. Poetry and love, if they do not always bring a 
fortune, bring at least glory and happiness to those who begin 
like you.’ Henry and Rudolph Lehmann were in Paris at the 
time of the Revolution in 1848, which is graphically described. 
In 1850 Mr. Lehmann came to London, afterwards went again 
to Rome, and in 1856 to Terracina. He married in 1861; and 
after spending five years in Rome, settled in London. He 
gives an interesting account of a visit to Alnwick Castle, 
where, in 1874, he painted a portrait of the Duchess of 
Northumberland. For some years after that his work was 
almost exclusively portrait-painting, and he gives a list of his 
best-known sitters. This ends the first part of his ‘ Reminis- 
cences.’ The second part is taken up with ‘People I have 
met.’ With great tact and ingenuity, Mr. Lehmann has given 
us personal touches of his varied acquaintance with all sorts 
and conditions of men—among them H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and Cardinal Antonelli—which give us more insight into 





their lives and characters than many a long dissertation could 
do. 

This is the outline of Mr. Rudolph Lehmann’s capital 
book ; the filling in, done with the artist’s well-known refine- 
ment and delicacy of touch, we leave to its readers. We may 
give two anecdotes by way of illustrating some of its humorous 
passages. In writing of Sir Edwin Landseer Mr. Lehmann 
says : ‘ The other evening,’ he told us, ‘I was in the company 
of some ladies at a conversazione at the South Kensington 
Museum. In making the round of the pictures we came to 
my Shepherd's Last Mourner, and leaning over the rail in 
front of it to explain some of its details I must have come 
very near it with my finger. Suddenly the stentorian tones of 
a policeman called out from the other end of the room, 
“Don’t you touch that picture!” I turned round and said 
meekly, “I am afraid I have touched it before.” “ More shame 
to you!” was his angry retort. “You might know better at 
your age!”’ Another anecdote is about Lord Houghton. ‘On 
one occasion when I met him at dinner a young lady after- 
wards—as a compliment to him—sang the popular song of 
“The beating of my own heart,” of which he wrote the words. 
She sang and played from memory. Lord Houghton went oft 
to sleep. Suddenly, however, her memory failed her. She 
stopped short. Lord Houghton opened his eyes, supplied the 
missing word, and promptly dozed off again.’ 


A MAKER OF GEOGRAPHY 


Henry, the Navigator. C.C. BEAZLEY, F.R.G.S. London: 
Putnam. 


The reputation of that excellent series entitled ‘ Heroes of the 
Nations ’"—one of the best results of the co-operative method of 
writing history—is not likely to suffer at the hands of Mr, 
Beazley, who has made much of a delightful subject. ‘ This 
volume ’—says the author in his preface—‘ aims at giving an 
account, based throughout upon original sources, of the Middle 
Ages, down to the middle or even the end of the fifteenth 
century, as well as a life of Prince Henry the Navigator, who 
brought this movement of European expansion within sight of 
its greatest success.’ The result is a most serviceable treatise on 
the history of geographical discovery, which contains in a 
modest compass the pith of all the authorities from Ptolemy to 
Columbus. 

The first third of the book is taken up with a discussion of 
the various theories which obtained in the Middle Ages, and 
their practical results. Eratosthenes and Strabo, though they 
were compelled to leave a great deal to the imagination, had 
described the Old World accurately enough ; Ptolemy, how- 
ever, in filling up the /acune in their disciples’ maps evolved 
from his inner consciousness various monstrous fictions, which 
for many centuries terrified the world. In particular he made 
the Mare Jndicum‘an inland sea, and filled up the greater part of 
the Southern Hemisphere with Africa ; and these two enormous 
errors (with many others) were postulates of the Arabic pseudo- 
science, which in the twelfth century invaded Christendom by 
way of Cordova. Their delight in mathematical symmetry 
caused the Arabs to accept the theory of the seven climes, of 
Arim the ‘Cupola of the Farth’ (an undiscovered mountain 
somewhere in the Indian Ocean between Comorin and 
Madagascar) and of the four ends of the world—to wit the two 
Poles, the Pillars of Hercules and Alexander's Pillars ; and their 
scholars, the Christian scholastici, to whom numbers were 
sacred mysteries, believed it all implicitly, and from that 
time forward were as sure of their geographical as of their 
theological rules. For Christ’s sake, however, they were 
bound to make Jerusalem the centre of man’s habitation— 
as may be seen in the Mappa Mundi at Hereford and else- 
where. As long as Ptolemy’s fictions were accepted as facts, 
nobody was likely to voyage into the far Southern or Western 
Atlantic, which was further guarded by horrific fables. The 
Saracen geographers had peopled the western coast of Africa 
with gigantic sea-serpents and water-unicorns; and had 
pictured for their pupils the vast hand of Satan reaching up 
out of the deep waters of that ‘ Green Sea of Night’ to seize the 
ships of rash merchants. Also most Christian mariners knew 
that anybody who sailed past Bodajor would infallibly be 
changed into a Black Moor, and—if he escaped from the 
boiling foam—would carry to his life’s end the sign of God’s 
vengeance on him for his insolent curiosity. To Saracen and 
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Christian alike the plainest lesson of the medizval maps was 
that if God made the firm earth, the devil made the shifting 
sea. It was not until the noon of the Renaissance—when 
Ptolemy was disestablished and Eratosthenes (who cut Africa 
off below the equator, and did not fill up the Southern 
Hemisphere with uninhabitable land) was reconsidered—that 
people began to think of trading by sea to India—the world’s 
treasure-house—and so breaking down the monopoly of Moslem 
merchants ; it was not until the Western Caliphate had fallen 
that a point of departure was available. Between Ptolemy and 
Henry of Portugal there were only three noteworthy extensions 
of geographical knowledge. The Vikings journeyed to Green- 
land and Labrador, to Holmgard (the modern Novgorod) and 
along the coast of Lapland ; the Emosaids opened up for the 
Moslems the east coast of Africa from Cape Guardafui to 
Madagascar ; and Marco Polo and the Friars, who followed in 
the footsteps of earlier Moslem travellers, revealed to the West 
the wonders of the East from Bagdad to Kinsay. But the 
result of the first exploration was only known in the far North, 
the secret of the second was jealously guarded by the Moslem 
traders, who hated the merchants of maritime Italy as heartily 
as the Phoenician sea-pedlars hated the Greek colonists ; and 
the third did not increase the commercial privileges of 
Christendom. The Christian pilgrims seldom fared further 
than Jerusalem—of these commend us to Antoninus the Martyr 
for a story-teller. He had—so he said—observed the water of 
Jordan stand up in a heap at Epiphany when the catechumens 
came down to be baptised; he had seen at Jericho a plot of 
land sown by the Lord’s own hand; and was in a position to 
contradict the popular rumour that the salt statue of Lot’s wife 
had been reduced dy /icking ! These people added but little to 
the knowledge of their times ; and even that exemplar of all the 
Vikings—the Odysseus and Achilles in one of the North— 
Harold Hardrada (‘who had fought with wild beasts in the 
Arena of Constantinople ; had bathed in the Jordan and cleared 
the Syrian roads of robbers ; had stormed eighty castles in 
Africa ; had succoured the Icelanders in famine ; and lived as 
a prince in Russia and Northumberland ; and by his own songs 
boasts that he had sailed all round Europe ’) fell without having 
made a single discovery ; and not one of Alfred’s captains 
(Alfred by the way is in some ways a prototype of Prince Henry) 
could even contradict Ptolemy’s statement that Scandinavia 
was an island. 

These early chapters of Mr. Beazley’s work are fascinating 
in the extreme ; we have set down the gist of his narrative 
here, that the majority of educated people, who seldom realise 
how many centuries of arduous labour and even more arduous 
thought have gone to the making of their children’s toy-globes, 
may be persuaded to read the book itself. 

Several of the subsequent chapters deal with Prince Henry’s 
part inthe politics of his age. He was—as Mr. Beazley is 
cireful to point out—‘ the chief figure in his country’s history, 
as well as the first leader of the great European expansion, 
There are few purpuret pannt in the annals of the Portuguese 
at home: but the two chief factors in the ‘economy’ of that 
nation—a certain restless dour independence never more vigor- 
ous than after an overthrow, and the genius for seamanship, 
which Prince Henry trained so admirably and applied so 
wisely—make those annals especially suggestive to English- 
men, who learned from them the art of colonisation. Prince 
Henry himself—needless to say Mr. Beazley, as becomes the 
youngest scholar in that brilliant school of history founded at 
Oxford by the late Mr. Freeman does not forget it—was a son 
of the heroic Philippa, the daughter of the ‘ time-honoured and 
t'me-serving Lancaster ;’ and so was half an Englishman, and 
more than half, if we are to believe that it is a rule for great 
men to‘ favour’ their mothers. He was in a manner of speak- 
ing reticent in his greatness; after the capture of Ceuta in 
1815 he retired to live quietly in his naval arsenal at Sayres ; 
and there until his death in 1460 pondered the Atlantic. The 
horizon visible or invisible of that infinite unexpected ocean 
was not however the limit of his aspirations. He wished 
in the first place to find a sea route to India: and was 
always searching out men who would test the truth of the 
tradition that Pharaoh Necho’s Tyrians sailed down the Red 
Sea and came back in three years by the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Secondly he wished to build up on the basis of his discoveries 
a Colonial Empire—which should be in the beginning a chain 
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of settlements from Lisbon to India, a greater Portugal in the 
end. Thirdly, and chiefly he was ‘a crusader with Islam, a 
missionary with the heathen. Of him as much as of Columbus 
it may be said that if he aimed at an Empire it was a Christian 
one, and from the time of the first voyages his captains had 
orders not merely to discover and trade, but to convert.’ He 
wished to emulate the saint, whose name Columbus bore. All 
his life he hoped to hear sure tidings of Prester John—the 
Priest-king of the outer world, Melchisedec’s successor by 
hereditary right, who was (perhaps) no more than the reflection 
of Chinghiz Khan in the eyes of those who remembered with 
fear the temporal and spiritual might of Hildebrand’s suc- 
cessors, and hoped ifleagued with him to break Islam ‘ between 
the Hammer and the Anvil.’ The little which he achieved by 
a lifelong devotion (he chose ‘to be a virgin all his days’ that 
he might think more clearly), and the much he enabled his 
followers to accomplish is told in detail by Mr. Beazley, whose 
estimate of his character and aims is singularly just. 

Mr. Beazley has embellished his book with a number of 
photographs and sketches of medieval maps. A good idea, 
but by no means successfully worked out, for the photographs 
are too blurred to be interpreted. It had been better to have 
sketched them all in outline, and reproduced the sketches 
with numbers instead of names (one set of numbers might have 
served for all—the present writer has found the plan very 
useful) for the sake of clearness. A fair index and a goodly list 
of references enable us to forgive a number of misprints. 


FICTION 


1. Women's Tragedies. By H. D. Lowry. Lane. 

2. Transition. By the Author of A Superfiuous Woman 
Heinemann. 

. Vain Fortune. By GEORGE Moore. Scott. 

. Alleyne. By E. T. PAPILLON. Unwin. 

The Avenger of Blood. By T. MACLAREN COBBAN, 

Cassell. 

6. The Goddess of the Dandelions. By LILLIAS WASSERMAN, 
Ward. 


wi 


1. These ‘women’s tragedies’ are painful. They are so painful 
that one wonders they were written, and so painful that one 
wonders whether they will be read. But to say that women’s 
tragedies are painful is to find no fault with the art of their 
construction. If it is censure at all, the censure cleaves only 
to the subject chosen. And all life is the artist’s province. 
Censure for his choice of subject is an impertinence. Beyond 
this, to say that the tragedies are painful is but another way to 
say that they are real. These tales of mean life—mean, socially, 
but big, dramatically—are jvery real and strong, very grim. 
They are painful, but do not revolt by needless coarseness, 
The language is very simple, direct and, in necessary conse- 
quence expressive. Mr. Lowry is judicious in the use, and in 
avoiding the abuse of dialect. He gets ‘local colour,’ as it is 
a convenient fashion to call it, without puzzling his reader with 
too fantastic spelling. For several reasons the book suggests 
comparison with a yet more powerful and less agreeable 
book—Tales of Mean Streets. Frankly, Mr. Lowry’s is not 
so great a book. But this reviewer had a quarrel with Mr. 
Morrison’s book : it was not a true picture of the life of mean 
streets. It lacked balance ; it painted only the vile. Whereas 
in the meanest streets there is an element which nct only is not 
vile, but from which the loftiest streets might take example. 
This side Mr. Morrison did not show us. Neither does Mr. 
Lowry give us relief—so far the books stand equal. But Mr, 
Lowry’s book is named ‘ Tragedies.’ Avowedly it looks but on 
one side. Mr. Morrison made no such avowal. Let him there- 
fore who reads Mr. Lowry’s book remember, while he reads, its 
title. At the end of the book are some mystical tales of wolves 
and Druids—singularly out of place. 

2. In the interests of the established order and for the sake 
of the future gaiety of nations it is much to be desired that 
earnest and advanced persons should write as many novels as 
possible about Socialism and Socialists. It is well that that 
masterful entity the average man should learn from Socialism’s 
effect upon fiction what are likely to be its consequences in fact. 
It has been the reviewer's hard lot to read many a round dozen 
novels treating of that dour economic creed and of the egregious 
persons who imagine that they believe it, and dulness—deadly, 
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unspeakable soul-devastating dulness—has been the note of 
one and all. It would seem to be quite impossible to any 
writer to touch the dismal subject and not himself become 
promptly dismal, and render his reader even as himself. 
The author of Zransition has no peculiar literary distinction, 
but her first few chapters prove, at least, that she has it in her 
to write a not altogether unreadable novel. They show humour, 
observation, and a certain skill in the outline sketching of 
feminine character. Had the rest of the book been on the 
same level we would have had to say of it that it was a trifle 
better than the crowd. But from the moment we are taken to 
a Socialist lecture-room and introduced to a Socialist leader, 
the leaden pall of dulness descends upon us and remains until 
the last page is turned. Paul Sheridan, the hero, bores us in- 
sufferably. We politely but firmly decline to believe that any 
young woman who was capable of turning the phrase as neatly 
as was Lucilla Dennison in the early chapters (in the latter her 
tongue unaccountably forgets its cunning) ever hung up his 
portrait in her room or formed with him the most transient of 
platonic friendships. The thing is blankly incredible. It is 
true the author does something to redeem Lucilla’s character 
and taste by letting her become disgusted with the creed of 
wash-houses and baths and turn for relief to the more 
lurid delights of Anarchism. But a deathbed repentance 
undoes all the grace of her apostasy. She reverts to her County 
Councillor and his ideals of municipal main drainage. The 
book is a brave but futile attempt to make interesting a scrt of 
persons who are at best only useful and at worst exceeding 
mischievous. It is well, perhaps, that energetic and capable 
young men should busy themselves with the details of muni- 
cipal administration, should enforce sanitary regulations, draft 
amendments to Vestry Acts, jog the elbow of the water com- 
panies, and do all the other things needful and unneedful 
towards the construction of a workable London Programme. 
But it is ill indeed when ambitious and serious minded lady 
novelists try to turn them to account as heroes of fiction. The 
parish beadle of old time (who at least had a ‘bit of purple’ 
about him) was a less unpromising subject of artistic treat- 
ment than your model County Councillor and prospective 
Democratic M.P. A dreamer of dreams the apostle of col- 
lectivism may possibly be, but visions of model lodging-houses 
and open spaces for the people lend themselves but little to 
picturesque presentation. There are probably about two score 
persons in Lendon who will read through Zvansition from 
beginning to end without boredom or irritation, but they are a 
‘little flock, a peculiar people,’ the sort of folk who prefer a 
lecture on economics to an impersonation by Bernhardt, and a 
tract on the Eight Hours Bill to a Tennysonian lyric. They 
are the same that subscribe to the funds of the Fabian 
Society. 

3. Weare invited to regard Vain Fortune as practically a new 
work. It is probable that some ‘flesh and muscle and a little 
life ’ have been added to the original skeleton, but we cannot 
consider the result so satisfactory as might have been expected 
of the writer. The cardinal weakness is the very unsympathetic 
character of the génie raté, the playwright who endeavours to 
realise his ideal, first under the stress of poverty, then with the 
wide facilities of pecuniary opulence, and cannot for the life of 
him make that third Act ‘go.’ Forthwith he considers that, 
having failed of his conception of his function in life, he there- 
fore has no function, and life itself is no longer to be cherished. 
A similar defect of ‘altruism’ is noticeable in the hysterical 
girl who commits suicide for love of this unmanly ‘nidering.’ 
Emily has the excuse, however, of defective brain-power, and 
of a superfiuity of passion, from which the tepid Hubert Price 
is constitutionally exempt (this is not the time to discuss Mr. 
Moore’s established reputation in that respect) :—but we 
confess to having found Emily’s perversities and the excellent 
Julia’s searchings of heart not a little tedious, and we are not 
compensated by the ineffable Harding’s sententiousness, his 
‘constipated Browning,’ or the fancy portrait of the con- 
stipated one’s ‘thin, withered, herring-gutted’ wife. On the 
whole this is a thin and unsatisfying production, and will not 
enhance the reputation of its author. The account of the 
company at Lockhart’s cocoa-rooms, and the slightly sketched 
portrait of the actress, Rose Massey, Hubert’s good comrade 
in poverty, remind us of his known capacity for better 
work, 
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4. Alleyne was a lone, lorn widdy who lived in the ‘bright 
regions on the further side of all dogmatic religions ;’ had a 
Theory of life, a partiality for sun-worship and a great deal 
of imperfectly punctuated conversation upon heredity, Chris- 
tianity, social problems, and of course the Woman Question, 
A gentleman suggestively named Grand, given to immorality, 
dipsomania and a delightful subtlety and fascination, woos the 
widdy in conversation of which we subjoin a sample. ‘The 
whole night seems looking in upon us here, he said. ‘What 
shall we say it is like! The Past and Future hand in hand 
gazing on the infant Present.’ ‘ Wondering at its self-import- 
ance. Weeping sometimes before memory, with the mourner 
Regrets, came to bear it away to its hapless grave!’ etc. etc. 
What this means we have not the slightest idea, but Alleyne 
took it to mean Matrimony, wedded Mr. Grand, discovered his 
dipsomania, wrote ‘for the next generation’ a novel called 
Saviours of Men containing the grand idea (the g should be 
a capital we think) ‘that women are the repositories for 
humanity of the divine spirit’ and was at length murdered in an 
alcove by inebriated Mr. G. in polite accordance with an 
ancient family prophecy. The book contains further an 
account of some Devonian sun-worshippers, invocations to 
streams, woods, and other inanimate objects, and reflections (or 
what do duty for reflections in the mind of E. T. Papillon) 
upon the Athanasian Creed, music, literature—and woman 
eternally. The book is followed by an ‘envoi’ which means, so 
far as we can discern, absolutely nothing. For the rest we 
think Miss Papillon has been trying her hardest to be naughty 
and shocking and has, to do her justice, succeeded sometimes 
in attaining a little profanity and coarseness. We are, however, 
hopeful that the Church of England will contrive to live down 
the lady’s disapproval of its clergy and services, and that the 
publication of A//eyne will not wholly reverse the now accepted 
canons of social and domestic morality. The printing, paper 
and binding are all a great deal too good for a work which can, 
after all, only be adequately described in one vulgar but expres- 
sive word—balderdash, 

5. It was on Christmas eve at Tangier, at the British 
Embassy, that the Basha of the Province came to the English 
Ambassador and told how he was in danger from the rapacity 
of the Sultan. Then he begged the Ambassador to take charge 
of the family treasure which hung round his waist in bags. 
The Ambassador consenting, the treasure was deposited in a 
vault beneath the wine-cellars of the Embassy. So far the 
opening chapter. This beginning is interesting but mistaken, for 
the treasure has very little to do with the story, and all through 
the book one’s attention is distracted from the narrative by 
one’s anxiety about that treasure. One feels that it ought to 
turn up, but it never does. Only at the very end there is a 
bald statement to the effect that the Basha ‘received the 
bags of treasure.’ Apart from this unfortunate red herring, 
the Avenger of Blood is interesting if not probable. It is 
told with vigour and some dramatic power, is original and 
pleasing, and altogether worthy of the author of the Red 
Sultan. 

6. The ‘Dandelions’ is a club, ‘a literary club composed 
exclusively of the most advanced and cultured’ persons in a 
provincial town. And their goddess, in whose eyes the advanced 
and cultured young men ‘read unutterable things’ is not clever 
a bit—only very good and very charming. Her name is 
Myrtilla Green, and her father, a sort of sordid Skimpole, is 
excellently well drawn. To him Myrtilla’s whole life is devoted. 
‘ Take care of your daddy,’ her dying mother had said to her— 
and she does take care of him—even to the point of consenting 
to marry a rich man whom she does not love, to save her father 
from a financial fiasco. Her maiden fancy had turned to a 
journalist who did not know his own mind. But her rich lover 
gradually wins her heart by his goodness and by his kindness to 
her disreputable old father, whose life he seeks to save at the 
risk of his own. All his life the rich man has been starved of 
love, but at the last it comes to him in a form that atones for 
all the emptiness of his past. The characterisation is throughout 
excellent, the Dandelion Club is drawn with much humour and 
astuteness, and the figure of Collins, the lonely millionaire, as 
well as that of the unselfish and devoted Myrtilla, is touched 
with considerable pathos. All the minor characters are dis- 
tinctly and boldly drawn, and the novel, as a whole, is deserving 
of very high praise. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF FOTHERINGAY 


The Tragedy of Fotheringay. By the Hon. Mrs, MAXWELL 
Scotr. London: Black. 


Reputed most beautiful, and of unquestioned talent ; passion- 
ate and of high courage; fatal to those who loved her, and 
made miserable by those she loved, Mary Stuart was so far 
fortunate in her death that to posterity it has almost seemed to 
atone for the tragedies she occasioned during her life. If there 
is nothing new in Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s account of the trial and 
execution of the Queen of Scots, it is still welcome as an 
admirably told story of all that is known and has been written 
on the subject. Mrs. Scott does not write as a critic of what 
others have written, nor as one who throws new light on a well- 
known theme. If there were points in dispute before, they 
may be disputed still; nor has greater significance been 
attached to facts already known. But it is not too much 
to say that, with the exception of a few historical students, 
those who read Mrs. Scott’s book will have a new picture 
of Mary with which to enrich their memories. The Journal 
of Dr. Bourgoing, the Queen’s faithful physician, which 
contains an account of the events of the last seven 
months of Mary’s life, was published by M. Chantelauze 
in 1876. The letters of Sir Amyas Paulet, the Queen’s gaoler, 
and her own letters written during and after her trial, 
together with the journal, form the basis of Mrs. Scott’s 
story. As regards Sir Amyas Paulet, he was one of those 
men who, if they act up to their sense of duty, certainly do not 
temper the doing of it with any of the civilities of life. Still it 
must not be forgotten that Sir Amyas alone stood between 
Mary and assassination from the time of her trial to her execu- 
tion. One thing alone Mary feared, and that was assassination. 
She was right in her conjecture that Elizabeth was not averse 
to it. She misunderstood the bluff Englishman in thinking he 
could ever be a party to it. For his sturdiness in resisting the 
plausible insinuations, nay, even the direct injunctions, of 
the counsellors of the English Queen Sir Amyas deserves 
our admiration. Not certainly because he refused to be a 
party to the assassination of Mary, but because he had the 
courage to resist the almost uttered desire of his Royal mis- 
tress, a thing not to be done lightly in those days. What 
strikes one very forcibly in reading of this trial is the almost 
brutal protestantism of the times. It is almost comic to think 
of Sir Amyas adjuring the Queen to look to her soul’s_ welfare. 
‘I omit,’ says this worthy man, ‘some other talk which passed 
between her and me upon this ground tending only to the 
benefit of her soul and the discharge of my conscience.’ 
Indeed, Mary’s enemies show very poorly in the closing scenes 
of her life. The trial was conducted with loud overbearing 
harshness by Burleigh who seemed to think he could browbeat 
the Queen of Scots worn as she was with suffering, repeated 
disappointments and long imprisonment. But in this he was 
singularly mistaken. Mary conducted her own defence with 
extraordinary ability and self-control. Her loneliness only 
served to heighten her courage, and with rare dignity she 
confronted her accusers. ‘Alas!’ she said mournfully to 
Melville as she entered the trial room. ‘ Here are many coun- 
sellors, but not one for me.’ Although she knew that her 
trial was a solemn mockery, her condemnation being 
a foregone conclusion, yet she yielded not an inch 
through weariness or despair. It is curious to read how 
Walsingham protested against a charge of meditating to take 
the Queen’s life. ‘I assure you,’ he said, ‘ that I bear illwill to 
no one, I have attempted no one’s death.’ Not long afterwards, 
however, Walsingham put his signature to a letter to Sir Amyas 
Paulet reproaching him ‘in that you have not in all this time of 
yourselves (without other provocation) found out some way to 
shorten the life of that Queen, considering the great peril she 
[Elizabeth] is subject unto hourly so long as the said Queen 
shall live.’ The trial lasted two days. At the end of the first 
day Mary had so far had the better of her judges that they 
seemed to have lost their temper. Bourgoing thus describes 
the scene: ‘Then the Chicaneurs made a great noise, calling 
out and striving to prove and exaggerate the facts, with fury 
repeating all that had been said or written—all the circum- 
stances, suspicions, and conjectures, In short, all the reasons 
they could imagine were brought to the front to make their 
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cause good and to accuse the Queen without allowing 
her to reply distinctly to what they said. Like “madmen” 
they attacked her, sometimes one by one, sometimes all to- 
gether, declaring her to be guilty, which gave occasion to Her 
Majesty to make a very noble speech on the next morning,’ 
Bourgoing does not exaggerate when he describes Mary’s 
speech on the opening of the second day’s trial as ‘noble.’ 
But it had no effect upon her judges, although they endeavoured 
to behave with more temperance than on the previous day. As 
she left the court, such as it was, for the last time, she 
addressed the lawyers at the table: ‘Gentlemen,’ said she with 
a smile, ‘you have shown little mercy in the exercise of your 
charge, and have treated me somewhat rudely, the more so as 
I am one who has little knowledge of the laws of quibbling ; 
but may God pardon you for it, and keep me from having 
to do with you all again.’ ‘The lawyers turned and smiled 
to each other, and Her Majesty did likewise. And so, 
queenlike, she passed from them, with something of a 
superb courtesy not less graceful for its charming touch 
of irony. The trial was undoubtedly a farce. The accused 
was allowed no counsel, her judges were also her jury, 
no witnesses were called, copies of letters said to be written 
by Mary were produced, but nota single original document, 
‘Copies, not of written letters, [but pretended copies from 
ciphers, were admitted and believed on the faith of men 
whose confessions were drawn from them by fear of torture, 
or documents forged by Philipps.’ Turning from Mary, we 
have a very vivid picture of Elizabeth, heartily desiring the 
death of her rival, but hesitating painfully to sign the death- 
warrant, and urging her Ministers to take the matter out of 
her hands and make away with the Queen of Scots by 
assassination. When at last she did sign the warrant, 
she seemed to do so as if by inadvertence, while she 
signed a batch of other documents. To such shifts were 
Mary’s enemies reduced. Doubtless it wds well for the 
State and the Protestant religion that Mary died. Elizabeth’s 
advisers indubitably believed that the Scots Queen was a 
standing menace to the Government, the Protestant religion, 
and even to Elizabeth herself. Nevertheless, the only person 
who escaped triumphantly out of all these proceedings was she 
who fell a victim to them. 

The value of Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s book is much enhanced by 
the illustrations which adorn it. There are two contemporary 
drawings never before published of the trial and execution with 
annotations of Beale’s handwriting. The frontispiece is taken 
from the memorial portrait in the possession of the trustees of 
Blair’s College, Aberdeen. A photograph of the reliquary con- 
taining a portrait of Queen Mary is also published for the first 
time. Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s book is one which can be safely 
commended to all book-buyers, not only for its contents, but for 
the exquisite way in which it has been got up. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE POPES 


The History of the Popes from the Close of the’ Middle Ages. 
Volumes III. and IV. From the German of Dr, LUDWIG 
PasToR. Edited by FREDERICK IGNATIUS ANTROBUS. 
London: Kegan Paul. 


The third and fourth volumes of Dr. Pastor’s history, although 
they only cover a period of twenty-four years, and as a narrative 
will strike any person not a German specialist as far too extended 
and verbose, will yet be found a valuable addition to the 
ecclesiastical library, and no praise can be too high for the 
author’s untiring labours among the secret archives of the 
Vatican, researches of which the educated world will now reap 
the benefit. No one feels more acutely than Dr. Pastor that 
from the Catholic point of view these twenty-four years make a 
sorry history. In the very quotation with which his third 
volume commences the death-knell of Latin Christianity, as the 
Middle Ages knew it, is sounded : Dissident invicem Christiani 
principes et que contra infideles arma inferre debuissent, in sua 
latera convertunt—Vilescit in dies ecclesie auctoritatis et 
censurarum potencia poene enervata vidatur. Romana curia 
in multis deformata est et quis renovavit eam? These words 
of medizeval Latin occur in an episcopal discourse to the conclave 
of Cardinals which in 1458 called to the Papal throne one of the 
most interesting figures of the fifteenth century, the Apostle 
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of the new humaaism, and yet the last of the Crusaders, the 
scholar and the statesman, AZneas Sylvius Piccolomini. 

Of Cardinal AZneas as Pope Pius the Second it is almost 
needless to say that Dr. Pastor ’gives us an interesting and 
picturesque description. He dwells on the love of literary 
work that kept the old scholar working at his books amidst the 
engrossing cares of his high office and troublous times. He 
explains the Pontiff’s peculiar and often misunderstood attitude 
to the Renaissance and the pagan littérateurs (many of whom he 
properly despised) ; he gives a charming picture of the aged 
man’s visits in all the Papal pomp to the little village of 
Corsignano where he had spent his childhood’s days of poverty 
and to which his filial piety now gave the honour of an episcopal 
see ; and lastly he shows us enough of his hero’s inner life to 
make it clear that the name Pius was no idle description of a 
truly holy and saintly character. But admiration does not 
blind the biographer to the other side of the shield, and he 
makes no attempt either to defend the mistakes of the young 
ZEneas (so far, by the way, as these mistakes related to his 
assertion of the rights of general councils over the new-fangled 
Papal autocracy we think that it is for the senile retractation 
and not for the youthful enthusiasm that the apology is needed) 
or the nepotism that formed the one blot on the character of 
the aged Pius (vol. iii, p. 374). Our author's account of the 
abortive crusade that commences with the Council of Mantua 
and ends with the death of Pius on the eve of the Feast of the 
Assumption, just when the long expected Venetian fleet arrived, 
too late for the Pope whom its delay had kept back so long 
from the Holy War, in spite of its diffuseness and verbosity is a 
true historic tragedy of the fate of the only Western ruler who 
proved himself in the hour of Europe’s peril loyal to the cause 
of Christendom, ‘ faithful found among the many faithless.’ 

Before leaving the reign of Pius the Second a brief word of 
criticism is required on Dr. Pastor’s treatment of the Bohemian 
Utraquists (vol. iii. p.213 and seq.) In dealing with George 
Podiebrad he scarcely maintains} his general impartiality, for, 
taking the worst possible construction of the king’s action in 
regard to his coronation, the facts as stated in this volume hardly 
bear out the strong charges of deliberate duplicity and treachery 
which this author urges against a brave and patriotic prince. 
But Dr. Pastor’s whole view of the Bohemian troubles is vitiated 
by his failure to recognise that the political ambition of the 
German to dominate the Czechs did far more to provoke and 
to intensify the struggle after it had commenced than the 
theological differences which seemed to the casual observer to 
be the sole question at issue. 

When he leaves Pius the Second for Paul the Second and 
Sixtus the Fourth the vindicator of the Papacy does not find 
the difficulties of his task diminish. The result, however, of 
his careful examination of contemporary documents and his 
clear proof of the untrustworthiness of the gifted and unscrupu- 
lous Platina (who chafed at a not undeserved imprisonment in 
St. Angelo) will go a considerable way to vindicate the memory 
of Paul the Second from the worst charges with which it has 
been burdened. The accusation of ignorance completely 
breaks down, nor was he as indifferent to the claims of learned 
men as modern writers (who have followed Platina) would have 
us believe ; but there is no getting over the fact that his foolish 
vanity and pomp injured the Holy See quite as much, to say 
the least, as ail the heresies of the Bohemians. At the same 
time his care for the states of the Church and his zeal for the 
Crusade may be accounted to him for righteousness. To make 
a vindication for Sixtus the Fourth is a harder task and we 
cannot say that our author has been altogether successful. The 
best defence that can be made for his many blunders and 
crimes is to say that his training as a Franciscan had mentally 
incapacitated him for the post of a secular ruler. The worst 
charge against him, that of actual complicity in the infamous 
attempt of the Pazzi on the lives of the Medici, Dr. Pastor in- 
deed refutes (vol. iv. pp. 311, 312) and no honest Protestant will 
ever breathe of it again, but, as he himself admits, the Pope’s 
relations to the general conspiracy were sufficiently discreditable, 
while his gross nepotism emphatically stamps the forerunner 
of Borgia. Worse, however, than these things was the wanton 
struggle with Venice, the only real barrier to Turkish agzression, 
which disgraced the last year of his life. Admire as we may 
his interest in art, and his affection for his order, we cannot let 
these things palliate such gross abuses of a sacred position, 
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The very moderation, however, of Dr. Pastor’s vindication is 
its strength. He may not show the Renaissance Popes to be 
saints, but like Bishop Creighton he shows that not only were 
they a good deal better than people formerly supposed, but 
that in many respects they compare favourably with most of 
their contemporary lay Sovereigns. 

With the liberties of national churches Dr. Pastor has 
naturally scant sympathy and he treats the Pragmatic sanction, 
the ‘charter of the liberties of the Gallican Church which 
Louis the Eleventh first basely surrendered and more basely 
sought to get back from a Pope who would not be his tool, as a 
lawless outrage on the ‘ monarchcal constitution’ of the Church, 
A reader who is {not an Ultramontane will find in these pages 
abundant evidence that the educated sentiment of the fifteenth 
century pretty generally ‘repudiated these extreme Papal 
claims. 

But without doubt the best part of these volumes are the 
chapters treating of the Renaissance. No writer has shown 
more clearly than Dr. Pastor that that movement contained two 
elements—first, the genuine renaissance that allied classicism 
and the Church, and secondly the later humanism that sought 
to ‘ substitute the heathen ideal of beauty for the central sun of 
Christianity.’ In his later volumes it will be his painful task to 
show how when a degenerate Papacy has linked itself with the 
latter the conscience of Northern Europe broke out into the 
fatal revolt that is known as the Reformation. 


LEVIORE PLECTRO 


1. Horace at Cambridge. By OWEN SEAMAN. London: 
Innes. 

. A Book of Words. Reprinted in Part from Punch. By 
A. A. S. With a few Sketches by the Author. West- 
minster : Constable. 

3. Oxford Verses. Edited by ROSSLYN BRUCE. Oxford: 

Blackwell. London : Simpkin. 
4. Lays of the Links: A Score of Parodies, Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 


ie) 


1. No words of ours are needed to bespeak the favourable 
attention of the readers of the National Observer for Mr. Owen 
Seaman’s verse : for to most of them, assuredly, the initials of 
‘our trusty and well-beloved’ bard are by this time delightfully 
familiar. In his present volume Mr, Seaman has collected, 
under the title of Horace at Cambridge, a number of his earlier 
and more esoteric efforts, first published in the mirthful pages 
of the Granta. He is equally enjoyable whether he discourses 
‘ Of Fatuous Bloods,’ ‘ Of Riverside Chargers,’ or ‘ Of Evergreen 
Sirens ’—the last named being a very pleasing perversion of 
Hor. Od. i. 5 (Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa ?) from which 
we Cull the two first stanzas : 

What slender stripling in his primal year 
His lip bedewed with ‘ Tricholina,’ 
Amid your flower-pots with alluring leer 
Woos you, Georgina? 
Across the counter leans his blazered arms, 
And, plying you with laboured sallies 
Of amorous wit, around your waning charms 
Heavily dallies ? 


Mr. Seaman reminds us both of C. S. C. and J. K. S., his two 
most famous Cambridge predecessors, omitting Praed, whose 
muse belonged rather to the metropolis than to the university ; 
though he has qualities of his own which differentiate him from 
either. His verbal quips, like theirs, are often extremely 
happy, and his rhymes are almost always neat and ‘ inevitable.’ 
Take this verse from the lines headed ‘Of Saul among the 
Prophets’ (Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus vidi docentem) 
which describe the startling metamorphosis of a rowdy under- 
graduate into a model of clerical propriety : 
So to return to Dubbins, as we knew him, 
Then, when the casual oat was being sown ; 
He didn’t care what Plautus calls a duim 
For all the annotations of Perowne ; 
So open-minded that they trickled through him, 
So open-handed too that I have known 
The double-headed bull-dog passing by 
Irregularly wink the other eye. 


‘Horace at Cambridge’ will appeal to a more limited circle 
than Mr. Seaman’s brilliant political dadinage—ard that circle 
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will alas! of necessity become still narrower as the allusions 
(povavra ovveroior) that tickled his contemporaries grow 
obsolete—but before that day arrives we hope to have had the 
pleasure of reviewing several volumes of his clever skits upon 
men, women and Ministries. 

2. Toanimble wit and an agreeable fancy A.A.S. adds a 
skilful pencil, and brightens his booklet with the counterfeit 
presentments of sundry bewitching damsels. Some of the 
pieces in A Book of Words have appeared in Punch, while 
others were printed (like Mr. Seaman’s) in the Granta; the 
remainder, with one or two exceptions, having first seen ths 
light in Zhe Globe, Vanity Fair, and the Author. The 
‘Cantabsurdities’ are about the best of the bunch, but we 
refrain from quotation for fear of spoiling their effect. ‘The 
“New” Poetry’ is an amusing suggestion for the use of 
sensational cross-headings in verse, illustrated by a rhyming 
account of a recent breach of promise action. ‘A Serenade on 
Paper,’ in what the author calls ‘Eye-rhymes, is rather 
ingenious. Here are the last three stanzas : 

Grant then, sweet girl, a grain of hope 
Say that you wil] be true! 

Or else I perish with syncope, 
Brought on by mad pique! 

I swear, this hated life I'll quit, 
This life of dull routine, 

If you'll not listen to my suit, 
And say that you'll be mine. 

‘Tis time to terminate this tale, 
Writ by your hopeless scribe ; 

I'll only add—a last finale— 
That thine till death will I be! 

A.A.S.’s picture of the descendants of man in 1,000,000 A.D. 
with atrophied bodies and gigantic heads, ‘nourishing them- 
selves by immersion in nutritive fluid,’ is sublime. The accom- 
panying verses are also worthy of reproduction : 

What, a million years hence, will become of the Genus 
Humanum, is truly a question vexed ; 
At that epoch, however, one prophet has seen us 
Resemble the sketch annexed. 


For as man undergoes Evolution ruthless, 
His skull will grow dome-like, bald, terete ; 
And his mouth will be jawless, gumless, toothless — 
No more will he drink or eat ! 
He will soak in a crystalline bath of pepsine 
(No Rodert will then have survived, to wait), 
And he'll hop on his hands as his food he steps in— 
A quasi-cherubic gait ! 
No longer the land or the sea he'll furrow ; 
The world will be withered, ice-cold, dead : 
As the chill of Eternity grows, he'll burrow 
Far down underground instead. 
If the Padl Mall Gazette has thus been giving 
A forecast correct of this change immense, 
Our stars we may thank, then, that we shan't be living 
A million years from hence. 


3. The ‘ Oxford verses,’ edited by Mr. Rosslyn Bruce, are 
perhaps more poetical, but certainly for the most part less 
exhilarating than the foregoing products of the sister university. 
We have here a prodigious quantity of sentiment relieved by 
very occasional flashes of wit, and introduced with needless 
elaboration by (1) an acknowledgement from the editor ; (2) a 
preposterous exhibition of preciosity in the form of an essay, 
entitled ‘La Bonne Blague,’ from the pen of Mr. P. J. Mac- 
donnell ; (3) an address ‘ To the Mocker,’ signed R. B. ; (4) two 
prefatory poems by Lord Rosslyn and Ret Raill; and (5) a 
motto from ‘Rasselas’! The ‘verses’ that follow scarcely succeed 
in ‘living up to’ so magnificent an exordium: but Mr. A. Godley’s 
humorous lines ‘A Dream’ and ‘ October Term: an Aspect,’ 
and Mr. M. T. Piggott’s ‘Common Room Carols,’ go some 
way towards redeeming what we fear must be described as 
being at once a pretentious and a tiresome little book. 

4. Lays of the Links are a set of very fairly successful 
parodies of well-known poems by Longfellow, Mr. Gilbert and 
other distinguished persons, and, as their name implies, have 
reference to nothing but golf. Every pastime has its own 
‘shop,’ but we are inclined to believe that golf-shop, perhaps 
because it is so aggressively Caledonian, is more distressing 
than any other variety. We forbear, however, to enlarge upon 
what, in these days, might prove to be a dangerous topic. We 
have no wish to be brained by a ‘ brassy,’ or cut open by a cleek. 
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AN OLD MAID’S PASTIMES 


Bird Notes. By the late JANE MARY HAYWARD. Edited by 
EMMA HUPBARD. London: Longmans. 


Miss Hayward’s jesting description of herself, as an old maid 
who seems to have had nothing to do but feed birds, gives but 
a feeble idea of the cultured and versatile lady who for so many 
years led a solitary life in a quiet house looking out on fields 
and trees and not far from the banks of the Devonshire Sid. A 
saying of hers, ‘all my storms now are on other people’s seas,’ 
only hints at the active kindly interest from which so many have 
benefited. Nor did charity and ornithology absorb all her 
energy. From the time when her youthful admiration of Scott 
found expression in a little chalk monument which she secretly 
erected to him among the firs she was a keen student of litera- 
ture. She was always diffident of print however, and her first 
poems coffined in a tin pea-shooter were buried in the wood, 
but the verses interspersed in the present volume will bear 
comparison with the work of almost any of the minors. 
Occasionally they are very fine indeed as in the case of the 
lines beginning, 


Keep and hold in a crimson hold 
Rose, thy passionate sweetness. 


She was also a capital linguist, at one time keeping a diary in 
Italian and having a very thorough acquaintance with German 
literature. She even studied Greek in order to read the New 
Testament in the original. And yet her chief ambition was 
artistic rather than literary. Her portrait of F. D. Maurice is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery and she exhibited many 
pictures at the Academy. As she kept herself very well up in 
regard to the thoughts and movements of her time it will easily 
be understood that to cheery prattle about robins and thrushes, 
there is a background of thought and culture from which much 
of its charm is drawn. True, only by a stray sentence or 
allusion here and there can you guess at the deeper trains of 
thought, but it is enough to make one feel the writer's elegant 
and cultivated personality. 

The ‘Notes’ are not more than they pretend to be. Miss 
Hayward was not a scientific student but simply amused her- 
self by alluring all sorts of feathered companions into her 
gardens at S:dmouth, and as she watched their proceedings 
with a shrewd clever eye and is as absolutely truthful as she 
is vivid and bright in her descriptions, the result is very pleasing. 
Only she never seems to have regarded her guests as lower 
animals to be examined and reported on, but as friends full of 
odd peculiarities and qualities, bad or good. She has com- 
paratively little to say about plumage or ‘ habit,’ but the reader 
carries away from her pages a clear impression of bird character. 
The sturdy nuthatch, the bold pugnacious tits, the brave chaf- 
finch and the others are hit off in a line. Not only so, but she 
got to recognise different individuals of the same species, and 
se s Bob and Bobinette, Flick, Schmuck and old Joe before the 
reader with the clearness of personal portraits. With a few of 
her favourites she almost overcame the barrier of language, and 
nothing is more interesting than the account of the signs 
and tones employed by birds to indicate their wishes and 
emotions. The book naturally invites comparison with that by 
which Mrs. Brightwen at a bound secured fame as a writer in 
bird life. Both women, condemned, though for very different 
reasons, to live much in solitude and both subject to ill-health, 
found solace and recreation in watching and feeding their 
winged visitors. Most of us have lady acquaintances, who, in 
analogous circumstances, seek out the same amusement. Mrs. 
Brightwen has more scientific curiosity than the other and, it 
frequently leads her to capture and study birds with the detail 
of a naturalist, but Miss Hayward, who had a horror of cages, 
excels her in the quality of sympathy. She seems to enter into 
the joys and sorrows of a visitant hedge-sparrow as thoroughly 
as if they were the emotions of some humble neighbour, ‘a poor 
plumeless ephemeral.’ And the result is very charming indeed 
We do not prize the book as a contribution to ornithology, 
though it is not to be despised even on that account, but for the 
agreeable picture it unconsciously paints of the everyday life 
of an interesting and amiable lady. It has the effect of a fine 
realistic story of character and manners. Mr. Lodge has been 
very successful with the illustrations. 
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OLD AND NEW 


The origin of every-day expressions, like the derivation of 
words, creates little curiosity among the majority. They use 
them parrot-like and are not at pains to wonder by what road 
a saying full of quaintness and oddity travelled into common 
speech. Mr. Wallace in Popular Sayings Dissected (London : 
Unwin) has proved how interesting the results of a study of 
such expressions can be. Many old-world customs and 
observances are wrapped up in them, the existence of which 
should have an interest for all Englishmen. Mr. Wallace, with 
the enthusiasm of an antiquary for the recondite, is now and 
again tempted to disregard the frimd facie explanation in 
favour of one which seems far-fetched and has to be twisted 
before it fits his use, but he does not lead the reader astray by 
this fad, as he states the obvious meaning in a few words after 
he has had his say on the fandangled one, and leaves him to 
take his choice. ‘ Robbing Peter to pay Paul’ has, according 
to Mr. Wallace, a historical significance. In the year 1550, 
several estates belonging to Westminster Abbey, which is 
dedicated to St. Peter, were granted for the repair and susten- 
ance of St. Paul’s Cathedral, hence the general sense of adding 
to one thing or person by depriving another. Mr. Wallace 
writes brightly, and has made his compilation something better 
than a barren chronology of derivations. 

Sensible Frenchmen are not ashamed to acknowledge that 
the English administration of dependencies deserves study, and 
among them is M. Chailley-Bert, whose Colonisation of /ndo- 
China (Westminster: Constable) has been ably translated by 
Mr. A. B. Brabant. Therein the examples of Hong-Kong and 
Burma are taken to show how mistakes can be rectified and 
material resources developed. M. Chailley-Bert has gone to 
the best authorities, and his narrative is reasonably impartial 
except when he retails stories of atrocities from the Revue des 
deux Mondes which have been long since disproved. His 
conclusions, too, are sensible in the main, as that the Republic 
should try to create a school of Asiatic statesmanship, that the 
natives should be encouraged to take a subordinate part in the 
government and enlisted under French officers. We gather, 
too, that he perceives a system of ultra-Protection to be fatal to 
new acquisitions. The weak point in his argument consists in 
the ignoring of the French reluctance to emigrate, which forms 
a fatal obstacle to the creation of colonies in the true sense of 
the word. However, M. Chailley-Bert might remark that he 
cannot go behind accomplished facts, and, altogether, his book 
may be commended. 

The Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks (London: 
Clay), by Basil Edward Hammond, is extracted from a course 
of lectures delivered by the author, who is University Lecturer 
on History at Cambridge, on the subject of European Political 
Institutions. The present work, though complete in itself, is 
intended as a first instalment of a treatise on Comparative 
Politics, and the second chapter contains a classification of all 
the forms of government which exist or have existed in Europe. 
Such classifications always appear somewhat barren in them- 
selves ; their value lies in the deductions that may be drawn 
from them ; and it must be admitted that in this respect Mr. 
Hammond’s book is disappointing. His main proposition 
appears to be that, accepting Aristotle’s classification of consti- 
tutions as given in the Politics, the Greeks as organised in 
tribes exhibited these constitutions in a mixed condition, and 
as organised in city-states, pure. But he is forced to make an 
exception of Sparta, as not being a true city-state ; he admits 
that there were restraining influences at Athens, though he 
greatly underrates their importance ; and as for the other states 
of Greece, the truth is that we do not know enough of them to 
make any general assertion whatever. The reader will probably 
find the present work most useful as a convenient summary of 
Greek constitutional history ; but he will be somewhat startled 
to find that the author absolutely omits to mention the radical 
difference between a law and a decree at Athens, and he may 
be a little amused to find the ‘powerful advocacy’ of Socrates 
mentioned as contributing to the establishment of a moderate 
constitution—which is very much as if one were to attribute the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws to the influence of Darwin. 

Much description of an unreflective kind, some history chiefly 
taken from such obvious sources as Lord Mahon and Parkman, 
and a little cheap humour, are the chief ingredients of Mr. 
Douglas Sladen’s On the Cars and Of (London: Ward Lock), 
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The illustrations are attractive enough, and may charitably be 
viewed as a partial excuse for the rather feeble letter-press. They 
give an excellent idea of the chief towns and scenery through 
which the author and his friends passed on their journey from 
Halifax to Vancouver's Island. Wecan also recommend the 
chapters dealing with fishing, since they are written with a good 
deal of zest. Mr. Sladen, however, has laid Mr. Legge’s book 
on Manitoba under exceedingly copious contribution, and when 
he is original he is frequently trivial. In the course of over 409 
pages the reader will get far too many little jokes about the 
Pretty Girl and the Matter-of-Fact Woman, the latter being 
apparently Mrs. Sladen. Such purely domestic matters are 
best kept out of print, more especially when it comes to ancles, 
difficulties encountered while bathing, and beds with ‘insects’ 
in them. Mr. Sladen, too, should repress his propensity to give 
free puffs to his literary acquaintances. Thus on page 19 we 
are introduced to ‘ Mr. Bliss Carman, the delightful Canadian 
poet, who has just taken literary England by storm with his 
Shelley-like poeticality of vision ’ (but has he ?) ; and on page 73 
to ‘Mrs. Moulton, the chief American poetess, whose literary 
receptions are one of the chief features of the London season ’ 
(but are they ?). 

The fourth and last volume of Dr. Robert Brown's work, Zhe 
Story of Africa and its Explorers (London: Cassell), is quite 
on a level with its predecessors. He deals chiefly with European 
colonisation, beginning with the Portuguese and ending with 
the Italians. Most of the accessible sources of information 
seem to have been conscientiously studied ; aud his conclu- 
sions appear moderate on the whole, though the statement that 
the services of the Swazies to Great Britain ‘have been grossly 
exaggerated for political purposes’ will not greatly please Sir 
E. Ashmead-Bartlett. Dr. Brown has been obliged to compress 
the history of Cape Colony into a few pages, but he has brought 
out the leading events clearly enough ; and the brief descrip- 
tion of the Matabele War is sufficient. His final word is that 
‘as far as we can see at present, unless gold and diamonds are 
found to be more widely distributed, and in great quantities in 
accessible places fit for Europeans, only a small portion of 
Africa will ever be filled with the overflow of a world that was 
young while yet it was old.’ This is only too true; and the 
further assertion that ‘even North and South Africa are not 
quite suitable for the Caucasian,’ has yet to be disproved. The 
illustrations are worthy of the text, and the publishers have 
been fortunate in selecting some characteristic photographs. 

Why do people trouble themselves and others by writing 
books like Manners, Customs and Observances (London : Heine- 
mann), in which in every page they show that they 
have never taken the trouble to master the very elements 
of their subject? Infinite labour would be needed to make a 
good book on so wide-reaching a topic as that selected by Mr. 
Leopold Wagner. But on the very first page, where he discourses 
of heraldry, he shows that he has never even glanced at an 
authoritative work on the subject, as he tells us that ‘it was 
Charlemagne who introduced heraldic devices.’ But what are we 
to expect as to knowledge of the past from a blind-eyed mole who 
tells us that ‘ barristers’ bags are of two kinds, red and blue; 
but the former only may be taken into court ; the latter must 
be left in the robing-room?’ There ought to bea pillory for 
such deceivers. We have also received a new and cheaper 
edition, in crown octavo, of Social Evolution, by Benjamin 
Kidd (London: Macmillan); Elsa Venner: A Romance of 
Destiny, by Oliver Wendell Holmes (London: Scott) ; Duncan 
Campbell and Memoirs of a Cavalier, being vols. iv. and v. of 
Messrs. Dent’s handy and attractive edition of ‘The Romances 
and Narratives of Daniel Defoe’; Austin Elliott and The 
Harveys (London : Ward Lock), the new volume of the col- 
lected edition of Henry Kingsley’s novels ; a new and cheaper 
edition of Zhe Terrible Czar, by Count Tolstoi (London : Samp- 
son Low); the third edition of The Autobiography of an 
English Gamekeefer, edited by Arthur H. Byng and Stephen M. 
Stephens (London: Unwin); a new edition in one volume of 
Marjorie Dudingstoune, by W. ¥. Collier, LL.D. (Edinburgh : 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier); the sixth edition of Wild 
Nature Won by Kindness, by Mrs, Brightwen (London: Unwin); 
and the eighth edition of Zhe Legends of King Arthur and his 
Knights (London: Warne), which now appears for the first 
time with the name of the compiler, Mr. James Knowles, having 
been written as many as thirty-five years ago under the initials 
of J. T. K, 
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